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NOTES FROM BOSTON. 
NaTHAN Hasket Dore, 
Boston, February I9, 1894. 
It really seems as though Esoteric Buddhism, as a 
fad, were bound to be supplanted in the favor of 
cultured Bostonians by genuine out-and-out astrology. 
Some of the most intelligent and learned people 
whom I know, make a practice of consulting the stars 
in regard to all matters, both great and small. One 
exceedingly clever man who has been long in the 
East, quite regulates his life by the most elaborate 
calculations and casts the “‘horror”’ scopes of the chil- 
dren of his friends and suggests to them what course 
of education would be best adapted to give them 
success in life. By means of his prognosticatory 
power he foresaw the death of the late Carter 
Harrison—after it happened: that is, he found that 
the influences of the planets were exceedingly danger- 
ous for the mayor of Chicago at just the time when 
the assassin’s bullet was laying him low, and he 
believes that his life might have been saved—if only, 
etc. This man is one of the most brilliant mathe- 
maticians whom I ever knew and carries on long and 
complicated operations in his head. He considers 
that astrology is thoroughly scientific, and that it is 
just as sensible to believe that human lives are influ- 
enced by Mars and Saturn as to trust the evidence of 
science in the effect of the moon upon the sea. 
I believe he explains the wonderful success of 
Paderewski by the beneficent influence of Mars, 
whose features, as represented in Greek art would 
seem to be curiously duplicated in the Polish artist. 
Now I suppose sensible people will declare, in the 
expressive words of Sir Walter, that they don’t carea 


floccipaucinihilipilification for such superstitions, but 
the fact remains that astrology is rapidly becoming a 
serious fad in the modern Athens. 

But if Boston touches the stars on the one hand it 
has been dragged in the dust of humiliation on the 
other. Dante placed in the third girone of the 
Seventh Circle of the Inferno those who did violence 
to God, Nature and Art, and exposed them to a rain 
of fire. The City Council has been exposed to a rain 
if not of fire yet of pretty fiery criticism, because of 
the motion of one of its members, a prurient prude 
who thought some sculpured cherubs lewd, because 
they were depicted nude and so he wished the things 
tabooed. It happened to be the seal of the new 
Public Library, and the Council, frightened by his 
cloaked words,—he apparently did not dare to breathe 
the awfulness of the undressed truth in that pure 
and chaste atmosphere of the Council Chamber,— 
passed the order calling upon the mayor to demand 
that the Trustees of the Library should have pantz- 
lets or some other decent habiliments put upon the 
exposed portions of the Cherub anatomy. The seal 
happened to be, at least in part, the work of Mr. St. 
Gaudens and is a real work of Art. Naturally a cry 
of protest went up from every person of taste and 
intelligence in the city, and only one newspaper, a 
penny afternoon journal, which is regarded as the Dr. 
Jekyll to its staid and dignified Mr. Hyde of morning 
journalism, living on its past reputation and doiny 
it very well too, has tried to keep on with the crusade 
of philistinism and prudery against high Art. But 
the sensitive member of the Common Council, who 
I presume does not dare to mention the legs of his 
chairs, but calls them limbs, had the the wisdom to 
withdraw his motion and the tempest in a tea pot was 
calmed. Such discussions do far more harm than 
any amount of naked cherubs or cupids suspended 
over the heads of such ardent disciples of culture as 
would seek the portals of the new Library Building. 

Undoubtedly the most important announcement of 
coming publications is that of the forty-volume edi- 
tion, limited to 1250 numbered sets, of Char'es Lever's 
novels, which is to be brought out by Little, Brown 
& Company, at the rate of twoa month. There wil! 
be 250 full-page plates, and 300 text illustrations, 
mostly the designs of the late Hablot K. Browne 
(‘‘Phiz "’), though the ten etchings which George Cruik- 
shank prepared for “ Arthur O'Leary” will be in- 
cluded. Mr. Andrew Lang furnishes the special 
introduction, and it seems to be in his best manner, 
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without too much of that distinguished critic’s superior 
ineffableness. A few extracts from the introduction 
my not be amiss as an oasis in the great desert of 
literary news. After speaking of the two kinds of 
Literary Immortal.ty, he thus ‘‘ places’’ certain fami- 
liar names : 


Year by year we see the numbers of the more fortunate 
immortals diminishing. Reputation after reputation grows 
dim and distant; author after author slips from among those 
who are read for pleasure, and declines on the estate of 
those who are perused only by the curious, the professional 
book-worm, or are valued for their scanty nuggets of 
historical information. Even the most popular and amusing 
writers of the past endure this change. Among poets of old 
times, Shakspeare is almost alone in the Paradise of Poets. 
They who read Marlowe, “ The Faery Queen,” “ Paradise 
Lost,’’ the plays of Jonson, of We'ster, of Ford, or even 
‘the “Canterbury Pilgr'ms,” are the few, the remnant of a 
remnant, the minority of a minority. The general world of 
readers is ignorant of Richardson, is unfamiliar, to say the 
least, with Fielding. ‘These authors hover on the limits of 
tthe Limbo and the Paradise, but they tend towards the Limbo, 
Scholars, inquirers, students, know them; the world knows 
them not. Of the older novelists, Miss Austen and Scott 
alone keep their place in the general affecticns; Miss Ferrier, 
Mi-s Burney, Mi-s Edgeworth, are among things “ half 
remembered and half forgot.’’ Among great writers of the 
early Victorian period, Dickens has apparently lost his vogue 
rather among the “cultured’’ than among the mass of 
readers, Thackeray was never really popular; he still has, 
he will always have, his circle of adorers. ‘Trollope is 
nearly forgotten; the vogue of George Eliot is diminishing. 

Then coming to Lever him-:elf, and speaking first of 
his faults ‘“‘ of carelessness, of inadvertent repet.tion,” 
he goes on: 

Lever, we said, had the genius of high spirits, and high 
spirits are dead and gone; it is no wonder! Lever iepre- 
sents the worli before the Kevolution, before education, 
refinement, birth, respect for things old, were swamped in 
democracy, Now there is nothing to be sail here, or else- 
where, by me azainst democracy when once it is settled and 
clarified. That all men should have their part in whatever 
is i est, that is a noble conception. When it is fulfilled in 
fict, the New Jerusalem wi | have come down to men like a 
Brile. But when the historical process has only reached the 
point of taking away thcir share (their exorbitant share) of 
what i. best from those who had it, without conferring it, or 
anything but discontent, on those who have it not, then the 
world is in an ill way, and high spirits are scarcely within 
reach of the reflective man,—of anybody who has lived 
beyond his boyhood. It is rather an age for Pessimism, and 
as Pessimism is in vogue, and peasant girls (in fiction) call 
this world “a withered planet,’’ Lever cannot be in tune 
with these ideas; we really cannot decorously request the 
Ibsenite to share our pleasure in Lever. An old fellow 
reading him again, remembers his early youth, when the 
Great Duke was his hero, when Charles O'Malley was his 
love, when, being a very idle little boy, he read Scott, 
Thackeray, Harry Lorrequer, Dickens, Marryat, Captzin 
Mayne Reid, indiscriminately and assiduously, neglecting 
Cxsar's valuable commentaries “De B-llo Gallico.”” We 
were not critical then, and we enjoyed a roma ce in the 
London Journal —a romance about the wicked Muscovites 
and the cruel Duke Constantine—almost as much as “ Old 
Mortality.’ These uncritical days do not return, but time 
cannot shake our affection for Lever. As it was then, so it 
is yet with boys, one presumes. 


He thus contrasts the Ireland of Lever’s time 
with that of to day. 


If all the world has altered, no region has changed more 
than Ireland. Poor, miserable in worldly wealth, rack-rented, 
the people were; but they had mirth, they had, wit, they had 
even a mild hind of content. They tcok their share of such 
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crumbs of sport as fell from the richer table; they loved a 
horse and a hound, a lass, a glass, and a song; their Celtic 
loyalty to birth and blood were not yet wholly 1uined, not 
soured to hatred and envy and longing for revenge. ‘These 
blessings have now been for long enjoyed in Ireland, 
Hounds have been poisoned; peasant families have been 
murdered in bed; “ Boycotting’’ has been invented ; and the 
Interdict revived. These may be inevitable steps in the 
progress of democracy, but that the Irish peasant was happier 
without them than he is in the day of discontent can scarcely 
he denied. What he shall be, we know not; what he was, 
or rather what he seemed to Lever to be, we know with pity 
and admiration, with melancholy and mirth. 

He thinks that Lever will be be read not so much 
“for human pleasure,”’ but for information about a 
past that has gone forever. “ His tales,’’ he says,“‘are 
autobiographical and are revelations of himself.” He 
gives some delightful glimpses of the man and brings 
him before our eyes with his ‘blonde curls, monu- 
mental breastpin, cascades of silk cravat, or white 
steppes of shirt-front.”’ 


He tells his life sympathetically, and what is better, 
honestly, and he even enters with fear and trembling 
upon the vext question whether Lever was better in 
his earlier or later novels, giving his preference to the 
earlier ones. He thus sums upthe whole matter: 

It is undeniable that a more refined and self-conscious 
manner has arisen in fiction; and it is pretty certain that 
Lever is not at present widely read by men professionally 
engaged in liter:ture. But the mere aspect of his books in 
a library shows that they have been well and duly thumbed 
by that large majority of readers who “ read for human plea- 
sure,” and like a story for the story’s sake. He aimed at no 
higher or more distant goal and what he aimed at he attained, 
He was sensitive, but he was not vain; and as to his achieve- 
ments, he had not an atom of conceit or self consciousness, 
To be the most populir romancer of his country, beyond all 
question the most widely read, sufficed for Charles Lever. 
In literature, as in life, he was an unsophisticated example 
of the natural man; and while we cannot place him among 
the six or seven great novelists of the world—with Cer- 
vantes, Lesage, Fielding, Scott, Dumas, Thackeray, ‘Tolstoi 
—we owe him a great deal of gratitude and liking. 

Messrs. Little Brown & Company have also in prepa- 
ration a law book by John F. Dillon, LL. D., of Yale 
University, entitled “‘ The Laws and Jurisprudence of 
England and America."’ It consists of twelve lectures, 
delivered by Judge Dillon in 1892, and treats in a 
popular and at the same time judicial way of legal 
education, trial by jury, judicial tenure, the origin, 
development, and characteristics of the common law, 
written constitutions, legislation, case law, the law re- 
ports, judicial precedents, codification and legal 
reform. 

News from the other publishers is like blackberries 
in a draught--rather dry and sour. Here are a few 
items : 


Houghton, Mifflin & Company, (to carry out this 
simile) would seem to have their blackberry patch 
u der irrigation. They will publish next month an 
interesting memorial to Professor John Larkin Lincoln, 
who was for nearly fifty years connected with Brown 
University. The volume will contain Professor 
Fisher's memorial address, extracts from Professor 
Lincoln's diary and letters, and twenty-one papers 
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from his writings on classical literature and Greek 
and Roman history. ‘Folk Tales of Angola,” by 
Mr. Heli Chatelain, late Commercial Agent of the 
United States on the coast of West Africa, will give 
a collection of fifty marchen: heroic tales and 
animal stories with anecdotes and other relations 
popular among the negroes of that region, which is 
interesting as being formerly the principal source of 
the negro emigration to America. 

Quite d.fferent in character, and yet not wholly 
disassociated in thought, will be Mrs. Kate Chopin's 
“ Bayou Folk,” which will contain a number of tales 
drawn from life among the Creoles and Acadians of 
Louisiana. They are quite out of the beaten track, 
but it will certainly interest the lovers of Longfellow’s 
“Evangeline,” to learn how the descendants of 
Acadia have degenerated since the days of that 
exodus. The Rev, William Griffis, D. D., has tor the 
present exchanged his interest in Japan for study of 
Holland. He has made three visits to the Nether- 
lands, and embodied his experiences and studies of 
Dutch-American archives in an illustrated volume 
entitled, ‘‘ Brave Little Holland.”’ Houghton, Mifflin 
& Company call Mrs. Olive Thorne Miller ‘the 
laureate of the birds.’"” Her new book entuled, ‘‘A 
Bird Lover in the West,’ describes her observations 
in Ohio, Utah, and Colorado. And last, though 
already published, I must mention their beautiful 
“Cambridge Edition”’ of Longfellow’s poems com- 
plete in one volume. Itis fine. 

Roberts Brothers are soon to publish F. A. Knight's 
sketches of Northern Life and Haunts, under the 
tile ““By Moorland and Sea.” He illustrates with 
pencil and pen the Mull and Loch Duech, the Isle of 
Skye and Dunvegan, the Northern Moorlands and 
other fascinating places, including a complete and 
accurate account of Sedgemoor, where Monmouth 
was defeated in 1685. 

Lee & Shepard will soon publish a new story by 
Miss Amanda M. Douglas, entitled, “In the King's 
Country.” As the name would seem to imply it has 
something to say about *‘the King’s Daughters.” 

Boston has been giving itself to a regular intel- 
lectual feast—one is tempted to use a stronger term— 
of lectures, author's readings, and such like enter- 
tainments. Mr. James Whitcomb Riley received a 
royal welcome from the Woman's Press Association 
and took occasion to praise a recent Sunday issue of 
the Post, which was brought out complete in every 
part by women without the aid of a man. 

Mrs. Julia C. R. Dorr has been staying at the 
Adams House and receiving many attentions. 

Mr.Thomas Davidson has been giving a very suc- 
cessful course of morning lectures on Dante. He 
has read the “ Paradiso’ fifty times through—I believe 
Lowell claimed to have done the same feat—and 
knows it almost by heart. 

Miss Enneking, daughter of the eminent painter, 
has joined the ranks of “ readers’’ and made a very 
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successful début the other evening at the Bruns- 
wick. 

Mr. Percival Chubb is lecturing before various 
schools and organizations. He is always a delight. 


WITH THE NEW BOOKS. 
BY TALCOTT WILLIAMS. 
It is an Alexandrian age. We are all classifying and 
cri‘icizing, instead of creating and originating. It is 
all that is left until some new upheaval shakes society 
to its foundations. Meanwhile we have our theories. 
Mr. Alfred Cope Garrett’s in his “ Signs of the Times 
in Literature ’’ is of the rise, culmination and decline 
of all literary movements. Each with its archaic 
utterance, its foreign impulse, which leads to culmina- 
tion and its lapse into imitation and decay. So Bede 
had Czdmon before and Cynewulf after; so Map 
precedes Chaucer and Lydgate and Occleve succeed ; 
so Marlowe is the forerunner of Shakespeare and 
lesser dramatists come in his train. In the centuries 
from Bede to Chaucer there is the prose level of 
Alfred, the ‘‘ prose culmination" of Malory and 
Caxton's issues between Chaucer and Shakespeare, 
and before the culmination of the Romantic move- 
ment in our own century, the prose of the eighteenth, 
with Milton working out of due season, just as Keats's 
poor lungs deprive the culmination just over of any 
figure supreme both in genius and execution, It is 
not only the gray dawn of history which yields those 
who perish unknown, Every reader and student of 
English letters will thank me for this abstract of Mr. 
Garrett's work, the product of research and critical 
faculty combined, a little ‘‘ too precise in every part” 
in classification, but holding a clear clue to the laby- 
rinth. As for the future, Mr. Garrett, who is plainly 
to be counted within our coming American letters, has 
small hope, save in Toynbee Hails and ‘‘ Humanity.” 
But not on such slopes do new blooms come. They 
blow on the grim verge of the volcano. The man 
who puts in verse what deluded misguided and 
criminal anarchists and socialists are saying by 
bomb will give us the next literary outburst. 
x ® 

Volume X of Professor Henry Morley's ‘ English 
Writers" is devoted to Shakespeare under Elizabeth. 
The next volume in the series is to be Shakespeare 
under James. Together the two volumes, making 
about one thousand pages in all, promise to be inval- 
uable to that large body of Shakespeare readers in 
clubs, ‘‘ circles ’’ and ‘‘ centers,” or at solitary study, 
who need a cheap hand-book and cannot afford the 
expensive works in which so much of Shakespearean 
comment and history is stored. Professor Morley is 
sane trained and equipped. His plan leads him to 
include the figures around Shakespeare, so that his two 
volumes give both environment and annals. There 
are small slips. The Spanish original of the ‘ Tam- 
ing of the Shrew" is not noted. But all manuals 
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have joints in their armor of information. Dowden’s 
“‘Primer "’ isthe best short companion to Shakes- 
speare. These volumes, for the price, are as good a 
longer one as there is for information ; for illumination 


one must turn to the text, not to commentary. 


* 
%* * 


The Scriptural Canon has a special interest and 
importance for Protestants whose faith rests more 
upon the Scriptures than upon the Church, though 
inevitably the authenticity of the Canon rests upon 
the consent and authority of the Church, express or 
implied, before or after there was a conscious Catholic 
church. Dr. W. Sanday, the last Bampton lecturer, 
has taken for his subject, ‘‘ Inspiration ;"’ but half the 
volume which holds his lectures is devoted to the 
definition, development and declaration of the Canon, 
first for the Old and next for the New Testament. 
Dr. Sanday is both orthodox and advanced as, for 
instance, he has no doubts on inspiration, and he has 
them on Daniel and Second Peter. His tone is mod- 
erate throughout, full of the well-bred reserve of the 
English churchman, who finds belief a very com- 
fortable thing. Heis clear. He is familiar with the 
latest research, save in Syriac and some other Semitic 
fields. English scholars are always stronger on the 
Greek and Latin side in these matters. He is candid. 
In the better sense of the word, he is popular. The 
lay reader will find here the argument for the Canon 
and on inspiration well stated in temperate and 


convincing terms. 
* 
* * 


Christianity or nothing is the alternative which 
often presents itself in these days, both to doubt and 
to faith. This alternative is urged throughout the 
pages of the first of the Kerr lectures by Dr. James 
Orr. ‘‘ The Christian View of God and the World,” 
as the first of the series delivered on this Scotch 
United Presbyterian foundation is called, deals with 
the whole circle of revealed religion. Dr. Orr has 
other arguments, and his work is comprehensive in 
presentation ; but on almost every page he is occu- 
pied in pointing out that if Christianity is given up 
no other working hypothesis exists half so reason- 
able. ‘The final alternative,” urges Dr. Orr, “ is 
Christ or pessimism.”’ 

x 

‘‘Catholic Papers’’ is a volume of short studies, 
written by those in the Anglican communion who 
seem to prefer to call themselves Catholic rather than 
Christian, apparently deeming it of more importance 
to emphasize the universality of the church than its 
relation to its founder or its protest against triumphant 
error. The Reformation, with all its supreme advan- 
tages, had this lesser lack, that it detached the current 
thought of English-speaking men from the great cur- 
rent which flows in Roman and Greek channels and 
to concentrate attention on its outer aspect in form 
and ceremony and not on its historical aspect, as a 
church of continuous tradition, dealing with all the 
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mightier work of life. The better side of what is 
known by its supporters as the ‘‘Catholic’"’ move- 
ment and by the public as the “Ritualist” party in 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, to use its legal 
and self-selected naine, though it does not appear in 
“Catholic Papers ""—all written by men in its com- 
munion—is the desire to feel and know that contin- 
uous succession of a traditional church which the 
Reformation broke. This desire prompts these 
papers, whose introduction is written by Bishop 
Nicholson. Introduction and papers together deal 
with the four ‘‘ credenda” imposed by this “ Clerical 
Union ”"’ in additon to the requirement of the authority 
they are pledged to respect, to wit, the General Con- 
vention of their church. These four ‘‘ credenda”’ are 
the real presence, the apostolic succession are neces- 
sary for all sacraments but baptism and matrimony, 
eternal and unchangeable punishmentand an infallible 
inspiration of scripture. These points and related 
doctrines are discussed at length in a spirit and with 
abundant citation from the ‘‘ Fathers ”’ in a spirit and 
method novel and instructive to Protestants, since 
little space is given to the Holy Scriptures with which 
he is familiar. 
«x 

Thomas H. Huxley is at his best in his volume of 
addresses on ‘‘Science and Education."’ They ex- 
tend from 1854 to 1882. They cover the use of the 
natural sciences, their relation to a liberal training, 
medical and technical education, while the volume 
opens with an address on Joseph Priestley. 

* 

Mr. Ernest Francisco Fenollosa,a Harvard grad- 
uate of twenty years ago, wrote verse in college which 
led mer. to look for somewhat from him. He has 
since become the leading American authority on 
Japanese art, and is accepted in Japan itself as an 
authority. In ‘East and West, the Discovery of 
America and Other Poems" he has endeavored to 
express his mingled experience. Two years ago the 
first of these poems wasthe Phi Beta Kappa poem at 
Harvard. Mr. Fenollosa writes like a man who is 
convinced he has a message and believes he has 
delivered it. This may be so. To one reader at 
least, sincerely anxious to reach its meaning, this 
verse is meaningless. It has lines, phrases, words 
and music, but to me no message. 

*% 

In “ Current Coins,” Dr, J. B. Naylor has put in 
rambling verse the sights and sounds, the scenes and 
surroundings of an Ohio railroad station. Simple, 
direct, real, these are vivid, homely, unpretentions 
pictures of things as they are. I read much new 
verse. It is long since I read any which gave me 


more pleasure, for it has in it the smell of the fields. 


% 
* * 


The pietist vein of “Make Thy Way Mine” and 
“In the Name of the King,” is continued in “ Laus 
Deo,’’ by Mr. George Klingle. The service of verse, 
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tender and sincere, in this small volume will appeal 
to many souls and aid many. Why the best of 
literature does not flow in the devotional channel I 
know not; but it does not. 

x» 

“ Love's Explanation,” a short, unaffected poem, in 
Mr. A. S. Cody's slender volume of verse, ‘ Life’s 
Philosophy,’’ seems to me extremely likely to find its 
way into the anthologies, though neither Mr. Cody's 
portrait nor preface would lead one to anticipate this 
simple expression of the sincere emotion. 

x * 

Dr. Martin Luther's ‘‘ Table-talk’’ has had for 
obvious reasons a wider circulation here than in 
England, and Mr. Joseph M. Gleeson, its last trans- 
litor, appears to be aware only of the English editions. 
The book is brief and can be read at a sitting. It 
throws light on a lusty spirit, buttaken out of German, 
it loses in flavor. 

x” 

Mr. James Smetham was a Methodist who painted 
pictures and died in an insane asylum. Two years 
ago his letters won long reviews and few readers, be- 
cause they were a record of a soul too sensitive to do 
its best work,—a phase which is of more interest to 
critics than to readers. Life is a long exposure and a 
too sensitive soul, like a too sensitive plate, is ruined 
by it. In a long life, divided between the experiences 
of the class meeting, teaching, painting and lunacy, 
Mr.Smetham wrote four magazine articles on Rey- 
nolds, Blake, Dow and Alexander Smith, with some 
short poems of the Hemans-Heber period. The 
quarterly articles on Reynolds and Blake are near 
being the most even-tempered criticism yet done on 
two dissimilar men, one of whom kept his own carriage 
while the other was swept through life in the fiery 
chariot of genius, disordered though ‘the spirit of life 
was in the the wheels.” On the Dutch painter Dow, 
Mr. Smetham is informed but less important. These 
essays cannot be overlooked by the art student. 

**« 

Mr. Charles A. Brinley has compiled a most useful 
hand-book for citizens of Philadelphia who wish to 
discharge their political duties. It contains informa- 
tion as to the city government, elections and political 
organizations, party rules and the like, all accessible 
in various places, but nowhere else brought together 
in a more compact and convenient shape. 

«x 

The ‘‘ Addresses delivered before the World's Rail- 
way Commerce Congress’’ make a volume of 265 
pages, in the newspaper type of the Ra/way Age, 
in which they were printed at the time. They are 
very unequal. The sketches of the railroad systems 
of different countries are worth little. The papers on 
law give the present state of opinion by railroad law- 
yers, rather than a comprehensive view of statute 
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and case law. The papers on accidents, safety 
appliances, relief associations and other specific sub- 
jects have much not elsewhere accessible. 


* 
* * 


The ‘ Concise History of Ireland for Schools,"’ by 
Dr. P. W. Joyce, begins with legend and ends in 
1607. It affords a summary of the Irish view, but it 
is not written with discrimination or any critical per- 
ception of historical records. 


* 
* * 


Mr. George Haven Putnam has done every book- 
lover a service by his ‘‘ Authors and the Public in 
Ancient Times,” This sketch of the conditions of 
publication in ancient times, has not much altogether 
new to those who have given the subject some atten- 
tion; but it groups in order a wide variety of facts 
and it brings the invaluable experience of a publisher 
to a topic ordinarily discussed only by scholars. A 
third of the volume is given to Roman publishing, 
whose extent and cheapness probably prevented the 
narrow step which separated Rome and the printing 
press from ever being taken. Mr. Putnam reviews 
the multiplication of books in Babylonia, China and 
Japan, and in Greece as well as in Rome, and while 
he is modesty itself in the claims he makes for his 
work, his book is both interesting and valuable. 


* 
* * 


The fifth yearly issue of ‘‘ Academy Architectec- 
ture” gives some ninety designs, exhibited in London 
and Glasgow, and about sixty from various countries 
covering Europe, this country and Australia. The 
thin book furnishes a singularly interesting oppor- 
tunity to compare the world’s architecture, in which 
the American is undeniably to the front in taste and 
originality, but not in national individuality. The 
American selections are poorly made, having noth- 
ing from our crowning triumph—the Columbian Ex- 
position. 


=“ The Letters of Two Brothers, William T. and 
John Sherman,” of which a foretaste was given in 
The Century, will be published by Charles Scribner's 
Sons. As a contribution to American history the 
book hasa unique value. The letters cover a period 
of fifty years. They began when General Sherman 
entered the West Point Military Academy and come 
down to the last years of his life. The brothers wrote 
long and intimate letters and discussed the questions 
of the day with perfect frankness, even when, as men, 
they bore such close relations to the Government, one 
in the army, the other in political life. | Mrs. Rachel 
Sherman Thorndike, the General’s daughter, has 
edited the letters, and she has had the rare good judg- 
ment not to editthem too much. They are connected 
by the merest thread of comment, and are so arranged 
that they form an almost complete autobiography of 
the two men. Critic. 
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THOMAS HARDY AND HIS NOVELS. 


No one can approach English fiction critically and 
fail to perceive that Thomas Hardy is, at his best, 
one of the most remarkable novelists whom Eng- 
land has produced; and yet we are confronted by 
the fact that his popularity, although cf steady 
growth, is altogether disproportionate to his merits, 
and that even the immense swing by which he has 
recently been carried to the front place is due in no 
slight degree to causes independent of the literary 
quality and value of his work. 

First and foremost, Thomas Hardy is a profound 
realist. I admit that, to me, the realism of Mr. 
Howells is thin and that of Mr. Henry James super- 
ficial compared with that of the author of ‘‘ Under 
the Greenwood Tree,’’ ‘‘ The Return of the Native,’ 
‘*The Woodlanders’"’ and the ‘Wessex Tales.” 
Again, his robustness of thought and speech does 
not appeal to most readers. They dislike him as 
crudely natural, even as they dislike the strong smell 
of the earth, the reckless by play and fierce activities 
of the energies of nature, the salutary rudeness of 
bleak weather, rain, and the moil of muddy ways. 

Of less importance than his genuine realism or 
than his characteristic, if half-obscured irony, but 
still a noteworthy factor in the matter of Mr. Hardy's 
acceptarce of the public, is his style, or, to be more 
exact, certain idiosyncrasies of style. Though the 
most exclusively and natively English of all the great 
novelists of the Victorian age, he is, in point of 
dict'on, the most Latinical writer we have had since 
Dryden and Milton. This is the characteristic of the 
Celtic Briton, and not of ‘‘the English Englishman.” 
And yet, so far as is known, Mr. Hardy is of Old 
Saxon or Anglo-Danish stock. In this respect he is 
to be classed with two other writers who are both 
markedly given to a strongly Latinized diction— 
Mr. George Meredithand Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson. 

Mr. Hardy himself resides in the heart of the 
‘‘ five-countied Wessex.’’ His home is a large red- 
brick house, built after his own designs, situated on 
the rise of a long upland sweep to the east of 
Dorchester. A vast perspective is before one from 
almost any of the windows cf the house, rolling 
downs, acres of arable land and pastures, upland 
ranges, and dark belts of woodland, with, valley ward, 
the white gleam of the Froom meandering among the 
dairy lands and through and past ancient Dorchester. 
Far away to the right is the hill-top monument to 
his kinsman of old, Admiral Hardy ‘of g!orious 
renown ;"’ to the southwest are the broken ridges of 
that extraordinary freak of nature (and tcil of man) 
known as “ Maiden Castle.’’ In front of the house 
itself stretches away an immense swelling meadow, 
some three thousand acres in extent—the largest in 
England. I cannot swear to the acreage, but answer 
for the vaguer statement. The house is known as 
‘*Max Gate,’”’ the old name of the portion of the 
upland whereon it is built and of the small hamlet 
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near, though it was at one time the intention of the 
owner to cali his place ‘Conquer Barrow,”’ after the 
tree-covered mound wh’‘ch rises to the northeast, just 
beyond his garden walls. Not only is Mr. Hardy 
thus in the best position possible for the novelist of 
Wessex, within easy reach as he is of any part of the 
whole region brought so vividly near to us in ‘‘ Under 
the Greenwood Tree’’ and ‘ The Woodlanders,”" in 
‘“‘The Return of the Native’’ and ‘‘ Tess of the 
D'Urbervilles,’”’ but he is in what is to him, with his 
scientific and antiquarian as well as artistic and 
literary tastes, a profoundly interesting country. 
Dorchester, itself a great Roman encampment and 
fortress in the days of Constantine, and the whole 
region around, are as full of ‘‘ remains,"’ Roman and 
Anglo-Saxon, as any locality in western Europe. 

Mr. Hardy was born in Dorset, in 1840. After an 
education which comprised a good classical and scien- 
tific training, though he was at no university, he began 
lite as an architect. He resided in London from 1862 
to 1867, from 1870 to 1872, and from 1878 to 1881; for 
the rest he has lived mostly in Dorset. His compar- 
atively brief sojourns in Italy and France have left 
almost no trace upon his work. His first printed lit- 
erary production was an essay on colored brick arch- 
itecture, written with so much technical knowledge 
and in so creditable a style that the author was 
awarded the medal of the “ Institute of Architects,” 
Prior to 1870 he wrote, with this exception, nothing of 
any importance, and the most industrious and unprin- 
cipled resurrector would be hard pushed to rake up 
against this author any juvenzlia, except, perhaps, a 
signed sketch of a few pages contributed to Chambers's 
Magazine \ate in the sixties. But in 1870 he decided 
to see what he could do as a novelist. At this date 
he recognized neither his true bent in fiction nor the 
great advantage of the material which since his early 
boyhood he had unconsciously accumulated. At the 
same time, both from choice and from instinct, he 
depicted scenery and delineated types of character 
more or less familiar to him; and though it would be 
foolish to claim for his first book any high place in 
contemporary fiction, it is not to be passed over in 
the cavalier fashion adopted by many newspaper 
critics. In the first place, “Desperate Remedies” 
has originality in more ways than one, an originality 
more obvious in 1871 than twenty years later, no 
doubt ; in the next, it is of particular importance to 
every critic of Mr. Hardy's collective work, for in it 
is much that is suggestive, much that goes to cubstan- 
tiate the statement that from the first a continuous 
vein of inspiration has sustained the novelist, a vein 
as clearly recognizable as it is distinctly individual. 

In 1872 another novel appeared without the writer's 
name, though acknowledged to be by the author of 
“De:perate Remedies.” ‘‘ Under the Greenwood 
Tree” was subtitled ‘A Rural Painting of the Dutch 
School.” To this day ‘‘ Under the Greenwood Tree” 
remains one of Mr. Hardy's most distinctive achieve- 
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ments. It seems to me to stand alone as much now 
as at the time when it appeared. In his next book 
Mr. Hardy made a more definite bid for success with 
the novel-reading public. ‘A Pair of Blue Eyes”’ 
(1873) was a title likely to appeal to the subscribers to 
circulating libraries, and as a matter of fact the book 
had some vogue. Though it has many notable things 
in it, and asa story is a distinct advance upon any pre- 
vious tale from the same pen, it is not one of the 
author’s important books. At the same time, Elfride 
Swancourt is one of Mr. Hardy's most distinctive 
creations. It is commonly understood that of all his 
heroines, she is the least liked by other women. But 
in “ Far from the Madding Crowd”’ a far wider suc- 
cess was won. This book made its author one of the 
foremost novelists of his day, and still is the most 
popular of all his romances. A hint as to the motif 
of the book, as indeed of all Mr. Hardy's work, might 
be found in that pregnant sentence in one of the early 
chapters: ‘‘ Love is a possible strength in an actual 
weakness.” 

Fine, however, as is ‘Far from the Madding 
Crowd,’’ it is not Thomas Hardy's masterpiece. That 
was written some four years later. But before the 
publication in 1878 of ‘‘ The Return of the Native”’ 
there appeared the novel called ‘‘ The Hand of 
Ethelberta.”’ Public opinion is still strangely divided 
about this book. There are readers who think it one 
of the author's cleverest productions, and there are 
more who miss in it the particular quality which 
enhances for them the value of such works as ‘‘ The 
Return of the Native,” ‘‘ The Woodlanders,”’ and 
“Tess of the D'Urbervilles.” The first of these three, 
one of the greatest works of fiction in our time, was by 
no means hailed at once as a masterpiece, though in this 
instance the public proved to be wiser than the critics. 

“The Trumpet-Major,” which chronologically 
is Mr. Hardy’s next book, was for many years and 
possibly still isa much more popular novel. True, 
the period dealt with isa more remote one, and the 
ordinary novel-reader is not apt to give his or her 
vote for a story wherein the hero is finally left out in 
the cold ; yet the events are of so stirring a kind and 
the narrative is so {ull of vivid and picturesque detail 
that John Loveday has probably a wider circle of 
friends than any other of Mr. Hardy’s male characters, 
with the possible exception of Gabriel Oak and Clym 
Yeobright. As unlike ‘‘ The Trumpet-Major” as 
either of its two most notable predecessors are the two 
volumes which came next, ‘‘A Laodicean” in 1881 
and “Two ona Tower” in 1882. In my judgment 
“A Laodicean” is the least successful of all Mr. 
Hardy’s novels. It seems even to lack vitality. 
“Two on a Tower,” on the other hand, is alive from 
first to last, and though not in what may be called Mr. 
Hardy's permanent manner, it is a novel of singular 
wit, charm, skill, and grace. 

Four years elapsed between the publication of 
“Two ona Tower’’ and “The Mayor of Caster 
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bridge,” though in this period were written two or 
three of the remarkable short stories which later on 
were issued under the collective title ‘‘ Wessex Tales.” 

In the ‘‘ Wessex Tales,’”’ again, we find the same 
qualities which have assured the success of ‘' Far 
from the Madding Crowd” and its kindred. These 
stories are admirable, and in vigor, picturesqueness, 
humor, and potent charm seem to me much beyond 
the later series of stories collectively called ‘“‘ A Group 
of Noble Dames.”’ One can, for several reasons, 
imagine this opinion being challenged by Mr. Hardy 
himself, for he must have had a new and welcome 
pleasure in writing the charming “‘ little histories’ 
of these mostly frail Wessex dames of high degree. 

But before the issue in book form of the ‘‘ Wessex 
Tales” there appeared in 1887 one of the most 
notable of all Mr. Hardy's works. It has always 
been a puzzle to me why ‘“‘ The Woodlanders’’ seems, 
comparatively, so little known. One may ask a 
score of people which of Thomas Hardy’s novels 
they have read, and probably not more than three or 
four at most will have any first-hand knowledge of 
this masterly and beautiful study. The purport of 
the story is to exhibit ‘‘the unfulfilled intention which 
makes life what it is;’’ but to arrive at an estimate of 
Thomas Hardy’s place in contemporary literature 
and to leave ‘‘ The Woodlanders”’ unread would be 
like a similar estimate of Mr. Meredith without con- 
sideration of, say, ‘‘ The Egoist’’ or ‘ Diana of the 
Crossways.” 

Nevertheless, when we come at last to ‘‘ Tess of 
the D'Urbervilles,”’ we have before us the most 
mature and, on the whole, the most powerful ex- 
pression of the author’s genius. I have read several 
parts of the book again and again, and have read 
the story as a whole twice, and in so doing I have 
felt as though all of Mr. Hardy’s works that preceded 
it were in some sort a clearing of the ground—more 
or less brilliant heralds, let me rather say, of this 
superb achievement. There are scenes in ‘‘ Tess”’ 
which one cannot but believe will represent the high- 
water mark of our later Victorian fiction, and there 
are episodes which must surely touch the hearts and 
influence the minds of those who come after us 
almost as profoundly as they do our own. 

There is one quality which Thomas Hardy has far 
in excess of any other English novelist, that of the 
intimate sense of the complex interrelation of man 
and nature. ‘Then, again, he stands alone as an 
exponent of the epical method. He is the sole 
living Englishman of whom I know who could write 
as Zola does at his best; who could do and has 
done writing so far beyond all the fret and fume of 
contemporary opinion as the close of that Titanic 
masterpiece “Germinal” or even of ‘La Terre.” 
He is an incomparably finer artist than Zola, and at 
the same time in intensity of concentration is the 
only man who approaches that great and much 
misunderstood writer. No living writer has given us 
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more memorable pictures than of ‘‘the dewy morn” 
meetings of Tess and Angel Clare, or of Marty 
South and Giles Winterborne walking silently to- 
gether in the chill, lonely hour before a winter day- 
dawn, ‘‘where gray shades, material and mental, 
are so very gray. And yet,.looked at in a certain 
way, their lonely courses formed no detached design 
at all, but were part of the pattern in the great web 
of human doings then weaving in both hemispheres, 
from the White Sea to Cape Horn.” It is somewhat 
sadly significant that it is the poet and clearer-eyed, 
saner and more deeply observant writer who penned 
that profoundly pessimistic sentence in ‘‘ Tess of the 
D'Urbervilles”: ‘‘It is then [when ‘the constraint 
of day and the suspense of night neutralize each 
other ’’] that the plight of being alive becomes atten- 
uated to its least possible dimensions.” Is this to be 
Mr. Hardy’s final word on the mystery of human 
life ? William Sharp in Forum (abridged). 


BERLIN, February, 1894. 
FROM THE GERMAN CAPITAL. 

One of the most important, as well as interesting, 
publications of the month past, is the little “red 
book,” which, though so highly appreciated by the 
aristocracy, is apt to be undervalued by other people. 
I mean the ‘‘Almanach de Gotha,” or Court Calen- 
dar, which has now appeared regularly for 131 suc- 
cessive years. Neither of its titles conveys an 
adequate idea of its character. It contains an 
almanac, and a very admirable one; and the Court 
Calendar is so complete, and so accurate in its details 
of the genealogy and collateral connections of the 
sovereign and princely families of Europe, that it is 
regarded as high authority, even in courts of justice, 
on questions of descent; but these divisions occupy 
only 522 pages of the bulky little sextodecimo volume. 
The remaining 775 pages constitute probably the most 
precise and concise compendium of statistical infor- 
mation in existence. Take for example the article 
devoted to the United States, under the heading 
“ Amérique (Etats Unis).” It is prefaced by a brief 
statement of the origin and constitution of the govern- 
ment, so compact that it would be shorter to tran- 
scribe than to describe it, and a heraldic blazon of 
the flag; then follow the names of the President and 
his Cabinet, a complete list of the principal officials 
of the executive, legislative, and judicial departments, 
of the officers of the army and navy, of the gover- 
nors of the several States, and of the representatives, 
both diplomatic and consular, of foreign powers. This 
is followed by a tabulated statement of the results of 
the Census of 1890, giving the area and population of 
the various States and Territories, according to color 
and nationality, with full statistics of the public debt, 
immigration, commerce, and communication ; a list 
of the cities having more than 40 000 inhabitants, in 
the order of their size; and particulars of the present 


condition of the army and navy; all compressed 
within twenty pages. This portion of the volume 
was printed, as indicated by a foot-note, on the twenty- 
seventh of October, so that changes which have taken 
place since that date are not included. The most 
serious error that I notice is that the late Judge 
Blatchford’s name still has a place among the Justices 
of the Supreme Court, while Judge Hornblower, who 
was nominated to succeed him, is mentioned as the 
Presiding Justice of Judge Blatchford’s former Circuit, 
The same general plan is pursued in regard to other 
countries, including even such insignificant govern- 
ments as the Republic of Andorra, and the Tonga 
Islands. The work is an inexhaustible mine of infor- 
mation to the journalist, who must know not only 
‘*what’s what,” but ‘‘who’s who.” It is a marvel of 
condensation and accuracy. The steel-plates which 
adorn the volumes are admirable portraits of the per- 
sonages to whom public attention is at the moment 
especially directed ; this year, the Duke and Duchess 
of Edinburgh, who have recently succeeded to the 
throne of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, take the first place. 

A very attractive book is ‘‘ A Sketch of the Life and 
Character of Marie von Moltke, by F. v. B.” (Leipzig, 
Georg Wiegand.) The Countess’s maiden name 
was von Burt, and the author, whose initials, as well 
as the contents of the volume, lead to the belief that 
he is a near relative, presents a charming picture of 
the life of the Burt family in Holstein, whither they 
had emigrated from England, of the happy years of 
Marie’s childhood, and of her first meeting with the 
young soldier whose name was destined to become 
world-renowned. How she became his wife and 
faithful companion and solace is no less pleasantly 
narrated, and the account brings out many a beautiful 
trait of von Moltke's private life. The book contains 
much that is new in this. respect, and admirably sup- 
plements the idea of the great Marshal's character 
which we draw from his own writings, bringing into 
clearer light the gentle and tender sensibility which 
lurked beneath his rigid military exterior. Marie v. 
Moltke died twenty-five years ago, after the conclu- 
sion of the Danish and Austrian campaigns, but before 
her husband had reached the summit of his fame. 
The deep sense which he entertained of the loss of 
his loving and beloved consort is evinced by his 
letters to his brothers at this period. He was then 
sixty-eight years of age, but the busiest and most 
productive part of his life was yet to come. For 
twenty years longer he was Chief of the Grand 
General Staff, and it was only when he was nearly 
ninety, and, as he pathetically alleged, ‘‘no longer 
able to mount a horse,” that the Emperor consented 
to relieve him from this heavy charge. 

The Munich Aeneste Nachrichten (‘* Latest News ")s 
a journal which is credited with close relations to 
Prince Bismarck, announces positively that the great 
statesman's autobiographical Memoirs are already in 
print in the great publishing house of Cotta in Stutt: 
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gart, and form six volumes, which are only awaiting 
the proper time for publication. The Prince will not 
consent to their appearance during his life. The 
price paid by Cotta for the work was 500,000 marks 
($125,000). The statement is open to doubt, but it is 
at least more probable than the story which was cir- 
culated some time since of the purchase of the 
Memoirs, for the same price, by a London firm. 

A collection of Chancellor von Caprivi’s speeches 
has also been published, but it contains little that was 
not already accessible to the public in other forms. 
Its chief value lies in the fact that it was submitted to 
the Chancellor for approval, as I know, because his 
aide-de-camp, Major Ebmeyer, kindly permitted me 
to look over the proof-sheets after correction. 

A project which is about to be laid before the 
Reichstag for the restriction of book-peddling is call- 
ing forth energetic protests from all quarters. Under 
existing laws a peddler’s license permits him to carry 
his wares all over the Empire; but it is now proposed 
to confine the license to a particular district. The 
proposition emanates from the “ Centre,’’ or Catholic 
party in the National Legislature, and claims to be in 
the interest of morality and religion ; but its obvious 
effect would be to seriously impede the progress of 
education. Zola has few imitators in Germany and 
the books distributed by the traveling salesmen are 
usually not only harmless, but instructive. They are, 
in fact, the only literature within the reach of large 
masses of the people, and prominent publishers have 
made the almost incredible statement that two-thirds 
of their domestic trade is carriedon inthis way. The 
passage of the proposed bill would not only make 
life miserable for the peddlers, but would compel 
many publishers to go out of business. 

The distinguished Hungarian novelist, poet, and 
publicist, Maurice Jokai, (please to pronounce it 
Yoko) celebrated on the sixth of January, the jubilee, 
or fiftieth anniversary of his entrance upon the field 
of literature. He was born in Comorn in 1823, took 
a prominent part in the revolutionary movement of 
1848, and is probably the most prolific and popular 
author of the age, not only in Hungary, but the world 
over. His complete works, including poems, dramas, 
novels, speeches, and essays in almost every depart- 
ment of politics and history,—the latter written 
chiefly as editor of the Memze?, the official journal of 
Pesth—fill nearly three hundred volumes. The 
government is now issuing, at its own cost, a selection 
in one hundred volumes, for which the author receives 
a honorarium of 1co.000 florins ($50,0co). The date 
of the jubilee was somewhat arbitrarily fixed, for 
Jokai began to write verses while he was still at school, 
and it is hard to say when his literary career com- 
menced. But the whole nation, from prince to 
peasant, unites todo him honor. He is best known 
in foreign lands by his ‘‘ White Rose” and _ his 
“Black Diamonds,”’ which have been translated into 
anumber of European languages; but he is so thor- 
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oughly imbued with the Hungarian spirit that his 
chief beauties can be appreciated only by his compa- 
triots, by whom he is universally read and admired. 

Vernon. 


MARY HARTWELL CATHERWOOD. 


Mrs. Catherwood’s first great success was ‘* The 
Komance of Dollard,”’ and all readers of that 
charming and finished artistic story will be interested 
to know how it was written and accepted by the 
Century. Her home is in a thriving prairie town— 
Hoopeston—in eastern Illinois, between Chicago and 
Indianapolis, her former home. There, with her 
husband and little girl of six, she lives a busy life, 
spending one day each week in Chicago, at work in 
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the great and growing libraries. Three years before 
*‘Dollard”’ appeared, Mrs. Catherwood had a deep 
sorrow, and for change and diversion of mind went 
to spend part of a summer in Canada with the 
family of a friend who was consul at Sherbrooke. 
There she began to be interested in the romances ot 
the provinces, to read her Parkman, and there she 
got the inspiration for the story which, three years 
later she took to New York in manuscript, and her- 
self made the contract for its publication. Through 
‘‘The Romance of Dollaid,’’ and her later stories 
“ The Lady of Fort St. John,’’ and ‘‘ Old Kaskaskia,”’ 
Mrs. Catherwood is now well known to the reading 
public both sides of the Atlantic. 

Mrs. Catherwood has always been writing; she 
says that she cannot remember a time when she did 
not know perfectly well what she intended to do; 
she was the daughter of a physician who died when 
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she was ten years old, and her m>ther died a year 
later. She grew up in the home of relatives and at 
a boarding-school, but most of her work has been 
done since her marriage. She is a young woman, 
well dressed, erect, with the look of health, brown 
hair, hazel eyes, a low and pleasant voice, an 
entirely unaffected, unspoiled, unegotistic tone and a 
manner that is devoid of the literary pose. She is 
intensely fond and proud of Chicago, and says so 
frankly. It is ninety miles from Hoopeston to 
Chicago, but with the mid-country indifference to 
distance she goes into the city quite as readily and 
often as Concord or Andover literary people come 
into Boston. She finds the Historical Library there 
particularly valuable in her work, and it is not at all 
ampossible that in the romantic stories of old Fort 


From “ Parisian Points of View.’’ 


Ludovic Halévy. 


Dearborn she may yet find material for other 
books that shall take rank with those already writ- 
ten. 

“Old Caravan Days” was one of Mrs, Catherwood's 
first books, published a number of years ago in the 
Wide Awake. \t is the story of a family moving from 
Ohio to a home in Illinois. “ The Dogberry Bunch,” 
“*Rocky Fork” and ‘‘Secrets at Roseladies”’ are 
other young people’s books by Mrs. Catherwood, 
finished in diction, interesting in action, and with 
the genuine literary quality which promised from the 
first success in other lines of work. Mrs. Cather- 
wood deplores the Western way of measuring every- 
thing by its size, but with much loyalty to her West, 
none the less. 

“T get impatient sometimes with the question 
“Does it pay?’ applied to everything, but, after all, 
it is perfectly natural,” she says. ‘‘They had the 
country to conquer, the prairies to tame, and it was 
mecessary to make every stroke pay. It is the key- 
note of the life, but when you understand it, you do 
not so much mind.” Boston Transcript. 
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M. HALEVY. 

In the critical introduction to Miss Edith V. B, 
Matthews’ translation of Halévy’s “‘ Parisian Points of 
View.”” Mr. Brander Matthews says: In “La Famille 
Cardinal,” and ‘ L’Abbé Constantin,” as in “ Cri- 
quette’’ (M. Halévy's only other novel), asin “A 
Marriage for Love,” and the two-score other short 
stories he has written during the past thirty years, 
there are the same artistic qualities, the same sharp- 
ness of vision, the same gentle irony, the same con- 
structive skill, and the same dramatic touch. It is to 
be remembered always that the author of ‘ L’Abbé 
Constantin ” is also half-author of ‘‘ Frou-frou” and 
of ‘‘ Tricoche et Cacolet,’’ as well as of the librettos 
of ‘“ La Belle Héléne” and of *‘ La Grande Duchesse 
de Gerolstein.”” Nephew of the composer of “La 
Juive ’’—an opera now not heard as often 
as it deserves. perhaps—and son of a play- 
wright no one of whose productions now 
survives, M. Halévy grew up in the theatre. 
At fourteen he was on the free-list of the 
Opera, the Opera-Comique, and the Odéon. 
After he left school and went into the civil 
service his one wish was to write plays, and 
so be able to afford to resign his post. In 
the civil service he had an inside view of 
French politics, which gave him a distaste 
for the mere game of government without 
in any way impairing the vigor of his 
patriotism, as is proved by certain of the 
short stories dealing with the war of 1870 
and the revolt of the Paris Communists. 
And while he did his work faithfully, he 
had spare hours to give to literature. He 
wrote plays and stories, and they were 
rejected. The manager of the Odéon 
declared that one early play of M. Halévy’s was 
exactly suited to the Gymnase, and the manager of 
the Gymnase protested that it was exactly suited to 

the Udéon. The editorof a daily journal said that 

one early tale of M. Halévy’s was too brief for a 

novel, and the edition of a weekly paper said that it 

was too long for a short story. In time, of course, 

his luck turned ; he had plays performed and stories 

published ; and at last he met M. Henri Meilhac, and 

he entered on that collaboration of nearly twenty 

years’ duration, to which we owe “‘ Froufrou”’ and 

‘‘ Tricoche et Cacolet,”’ on the one hand, and on the 

other the books of Offenbach’s most brilliant operas 

—‘Barbebleu,” for example, and ‘La Périchole.” 

When this collaboration terminated, shortly before 

M. Halévy wrote ‘‘’The Abbé Constantin,’ he gave 

up writing for the stage. The training of the play- 

wright he could not give up, if he would, nor the 

intimacy with the manners and customs of the 

people who live, move, and have their being on the 

far side of the curtain. 
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MR. SARGENT’S WORK ON TREES. 


The fifth volume of Mr. Charles Sprague Sargent’s 
“Silva of North America,’’ completes the Polype- 
tale, and makes a beginning with the Gamopetalez, 
describing twenty trees of the former division and 
twenty-five of the latter. Eleven of the trees described 
are found east of the Alleghanies and north of Vir- 
ginia, three belong to the Pacific Coast, four are 
natives of the far southwest, and 
twenty-seven are peculiarly southern, 
mostly West Indian species which 
extend their range into Florida, or 
along the Gulf Coast, though two or 
three follow up the Mississippi valley 
into Illinois. The eleven northeastern 
trees are Hlumame/lis Virginiana, the 
witch-hazel; Liguédambar Styraciflua, 
the sweet-gum; Avalia spinosa, Her- 
cules’ club; Cornus florida and C. 
paniculata, two species of dogwood ; 
Nyssa sylvatica, thetupelo; Viburnum 
Lentago and V. pruntfolum, sheep- 
berry and black-haw; Oxydendrum 
arboreum, sour wood or sorrel-tree ; 
Kalmia latifolia, the mountain-laurel, 
and Rhododendron maximum, the 
great laurel or rose-bay. The next 
volume of the ‘‘ Silva’’ will probably 
begin with the persimmon and the 
silver-bell tree, will include the several 
species of ash and the fringe-tree, the 
catalpas and our true laurel.-like trees, 
such as the red bay and the sassafras, 
and may possibly reach the elms and 
the buttonwood, all trees of general 
interest, and some of them of the 
greatest value in the arts or for orna- 
mental purposes. N.Y. Post. 





=The following request from Mr. 
Hedeler, of Leipzig, may bring a 
response from library owners among 
our readers, — ‘‘ American Book 
Amateurs” as the circular is worded: 
The list of private libraries in America, 
now being compiled by Mr. G. 
Hedeler, of Leipzig, already includes 
the stately number of 500 considerable 
libraries. Those happy possessors 
of libraries with whom Mr. Hedeler has been unable 
to communicate, are requested to furnish him with a 
few details as to the extent of their treasures and the 
special direction to which they devote themselves. 
It is obviously to the interest of bibliographical 
science that a work of this kind should be as com- 
plete as possible, so that it is advisable not to delay 
sending in the information, else the editor may, to 
his regret, be compelled to go to press without it. 
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SARAH TYSON RORER. 


Mrs. Rorer was born in Bucks County, Pennsylvania, 
but was reared in the State of New York, going 
to Buffalo with her parents when one year old. Her 
father was a chemist, and she, at an early age, had 
marked likings for the things that belong to his pro- 
fession, and received from him most careful training 
in the hygienic preparations of food. His own tastes 












































were extremely fastidious, and it was only the most 
delicate and digestible things that were acceptable to 
him. So it came about that at an early age Mrs. 
Rorer knew thcroughly the every-day dishes for the 
table. Preparation of the same, however, she ac- 
quired several years later. With the foundations 
taught her by her father, the whys and wherefores ot 
every method, the chemical results of several combi- 
nations of the foods we use, why dissimilar results were 
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produced from plunging meats into hot and cold water 
and why rice was the most easily digested of «ll vege- 
tables, and the art of cooking this simple vegetable, 
she seemed to be quite perfect after a short, crude 
course that was given in cooking schools fifteen years 
ago. She was one of the first pupils inthe New Cen- 
tury Cooking School in Philadelphia, and later on a 
teacher in the same school. She founded the Phila. 
delphia School as an individual enterprise, which has 
now a ten years’ standing, and is one of the most suc- 
cessful cooking schools in the United States. Mrs. 
Rorer, four years ago, attached tothe Philadelphia 
Cooking School a Normal School for the training of 
teachers, which is limited each year to twelve in num- 
ber and has been filled every year since its foundation. 

While Mrs. Rorer understands diet as it relates to 
disease and ,health, and has a knowledge of the 
chemical composition of food products, and knows 
thoroughly the manufacture of the same, she is ex- 
ceedingly practical, being able with great easeto put 
theory into practice—an art that is little understood, 
She has also done a large amount of charity work in 
the different missions in Philadelphia. Her work in 
the Bedford Mission was marked with excellent re- 
sults. These people were able to live, on the same 
amount of money that they had been accustomed to 
spend, in a very much better manner. 

Of all the band of cooking teachers in this country 
Mrs. Rorer, perhaps, has done the most to establish 
scientific cooking in the home, and to prove that it is 
not only a pleasant and light occupation, but an 
exceedingly neat one. At the World’s Fair, at 
Chicago, Mrs. Rorer was chosen to demonstrate the 
uses of corn in the Model Kitchen of the Woman's 
Buildiag, which was under the care of the Woman's 
Exposition Board of Illinois. 

In 1884 Mrs Rorer published a small hand-book 
of choice recipes—her first work. The demand be- 
came great for a more comprehensive work, and in 
1886 she gave to the public her now famous ‘‘ Cook 
Book,.”’ She has had in preparation for five years a 
work on “ Diet for the Sick,” which its author hopes 
will be most acceptable to every nurse and physician 
in the country, as it will be practical. 

Besides her attendance at the schools, and the 
demands of her literary work, Mrs. Rorer fills many 
engagements in various sections of the country, lec- 
turing on the one great business of her life—cooking, 
and showing others how to live right. In addition 
she is the editor of Household News, a monthly 
magazine, which first saw the light in July of last year 
and to whose success she is thoroughly devoted. 


A READER'S OATH. 
Nay! Colonel Newcome is not dead to me, 
Nor ever in my span of life shall be, 
For, while I live and love and have my eyes, 
11] not peruse the lines wherein he dies. 
John Kendrick Bangs in Hurper's Weekly. 
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THE AMERICAN MAIZE. 


The latest number of the contributions from the 
Botanical Laboratory of the University of Pennsy]l- 
vania contains an article by Dr. John W. Harshberger 
on “Maize in America.’”’ The subject is treated 
both from a botanical and an economic standpoint, 
and the author endeavors to solve the problem as 
to the origin of maize. The work has been done with 
scientific precision, and the author concludes that the 
original home of the maize was in the mountains of 
Central America, south of the twenty-second degree 
of north Jatitude, and north of the River Coatzocoalcas, 
The evidence presented tends to show that the plant 
was distributed into North and South America from 
the Mayas, who cultivated it. 

The article also explains the physiological principles 
which underlie scientific agriculture, and discusses 
the uses of the plant in the manufacture of paper, ail, 
alcohol and glucose. The economic portion of the 
monograph deals with the connection of maize and 
its cultivation to the agricultural prosperity of the 
nation. The work is recognized as a valuable addition 
to our knowledge of American plants. 

Philadelphia Ledger. 


BOOKS IN THE UNITED STATES FOR 
THE YEAR 1893. 

The Publishers’ Weekly, recorded during 1893 the 
titles of 5134 works, an increase of 272 titles over 
those recorded in 1892—the most active year the 
book trade has known. 

The announcements made by publishers for the 
spring and fall trade of 1893 were quite equal in 
numbers and quality to those of the previous year. 
The absence from publishers’ lists of works that had 
hitherto been considered characteristic of the holiday 
season must not be taken as an indication of either 
lack of capital or enterprise. The taste of the reading 
public, it is pleasant to note, has undergonea change; 
it is now reading the classics of the past, or the 
standard works of our own century to become classics 
in another cycle—books which need no meritricious 
aids to make them acceptable. 

The past year brought forth no work of unquestion- 
able genius in any department of literature, It isa 
manufacturing, rather than a creative age. While 
‘‘of making many books there is no end,’’ compar- 
atively few original works are being written. It is an 
age of selections and collections, of abstracts and 
compilations, of anthologies and genealogies, in- 
dexes, catalogues, bibliographies, and local histories 
—books which Charles Lamb has put among the 
“‘ books which are no books,” but nevertheless material 
of inestimable value to the future historian of our 
time. 

The phenomenal increase in magazines, reviews, 
and other periodicals in the United States during the 
past ten years has been a potent factor in the decrease 
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of great works, There were 1051 literary period- 
icals published in 1894 to 428 published in 1883; the 
same proportionate growth has taken place in scien- 
tific and trade papers, and in medical and law jour- 
nals. All these periodicals must be supplied with 
reading-matter, and as they offer unusually liberal 
inducements in the way of pay, they have succeeded 
in absorbing the famous and popular authors of the 
country in all departments of literature, who give 
them their best work, preferring this road to fame and 
fortune to the slower and often less remunerative one 
of book publishing. The great “dailies” of the 
larger cities are also profitable avenues for our 
writers, the contents of many of them being now 
protected by copyright. The abnormally active 
brain condition, superinduced by this constant spur 
to production, has been especially detrimental to the 
quality of our fiction. 

Following are given, in tabulated form, the figures 
of book production of 1893 and those of 1892, for 
comparison : 
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MR. E. F. BENSON’S SHORT STORIES. 


Mr. Benson, as everybody knows, has recently pub- 
lished an amusing and successful book; but this 
success seems to have deluded him into the notion 
that the public are eager to hear of the most trivial 
incidents in his career, and to participate in the 
thoughts of his childhood. We may, indeed, safely 
assume that ‘‘Six Common Things” are chiefly 
autobiographical sketches, as Mr. Benson has shown 
himself possessed of too much imagination to allow 
us to suppose that he deliberately invented all these 
insignificant occurrences. Mr. Benson tells us how 
when he was quite small he had an aquarium and a 
stickleback, and how he lost the stickleback down a 
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drain; how kind and thoughtful he was to a poor 
man who had lost his daughter, or that he pitied a 
girl who was trying to defraud the railway company 
by travelling without a ticket, but only thought of 
paying her fare when it was too late. There seems 
no artistic reason for most of the incidents or re- 
flections in the book: they might pass as studies in 
the art of description by a beginner in literary crafts- 
manship, but they are not good enough to be put 
before the world in their present form. An exception 
may be made for two of the sketches, called ‘‘ Poor 
Miss Huntingford’’ and “The Defeat of Lady 
Grantham,” in which, if we mistake not the names, 
some of the characters of ‘‘Dodo’”’ reappear. The 
former sketch has some clever dialogue, which is 
not spvilt, as it is to some extent in the latter, by a 


























E. F. Benson. 
Current Literature. 


tendency to substitute rudeness for wit. In his 
humorous sallies Mr. Benson must be warned to 
avoid an excessive use of trivalities, such as “‘ weak- 
ness in the chest; that is very common in London, 
where there is a good deal of illness’; it is apt to 
become affected and wearisome. London Athenaeum, 





=Public Opinion, the well known eclectic weekly 
published at Washington, has projected a plan for 
the systematic study of current topics. The clubs 
formed according to the plans outlined are the mem- 
bers of the Public Opinion Current Topic Associa- 
tion. A neatly printed pamphlet, with an introduc- 
tion by Dr. William T. Harris, contains an outline of 
the scheme, with a ‘Model Constitution,’ and 
method of enro)lment for membership. 
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REVIEWS. 


DEAN STANLEY’S LETTERS. 
LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF ARTHUR PENRHYN 
STANLEY, late Dean of Westminster. By Rowland L. 
Prothero, with the codperation and sanction of the 
Very Rev. G. G. Bradley. ‘wo volumes. 536, 600 pp. 
Indexed. 8vo, $6.00; by mail, $6.46. 
It is more than thirteen years since the death of 
Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, late Dean of Westminster, 
but it was only about a twelvemonth ago that the 
materials for writing an adequate life of him were 
placed in the hands of Mr. Rowland E. Prothero, 
the author of the two large volumes which are now 






















































































The Emperor of Germany. 
D. Appleton and Company. 
published by the Messrs. Scribner. The work has 
been prepared with the codperation and sanction of 
the present Dean of Westminster, Dr. D. D. Bradley, 
who has contributed an introduction. Two of the 
three literary executors, who had been selected by 
Dr. Stanley, died before they were more than able to 
begin the biographical task to which they had looked 
forward. The work was then undertaken by Dr. 
Bradley, who had written a short biographical sketch 
of his predecessor, and who, in 1886, had contributed 
an article upon his life to the ‘‘ Encyclopzedia Britan- 
nica.”’ The duties of his position, however, proved 
such as to make it impossible to find the time essential 
to a task which demanded prolonged and unbroken 
attention. Dr. Bradley, accordingly, transferred his 


From ‘‘ A History of Germany.” 
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own recollections of Dr. Stanley, together with all 
the other materials in his hands, to Mr. Rowland 
Prothero, and the present biography is the outcome 
of the latter’s labors. The ample scope of the work 
is due largely to the extensive use made of the 
subject's letters. Stanley was the most indefatigable 
of letter writers. As a boy at Rugby, and as an 
undergraduate at Balliol, he had written letters to his 
old school-fellows which were treasured with an 
instinctive sense of their future value. As years 
went by, and the circle of his correspondence 
widened, the habit of letter-writing became one of 
his characteristic traits, and there are probably few 
persons in the ecclesiastical, social and literary 
history of our time about whom have been 
preserved so many records of his personal 
feelings and observations. It is true, and 
Dean Bradley does not fail to recognize 
the fact, that these impressions so rapidly 
set down are often marked by hasty and 
unstudied language, by the strong expres- 
sions and exaggerations of which Stanley 
himself spoke more than once in later life 
as too frequently recurring in his earlier 
letters. The biographical value, however, 
of such materials is obviously enhanced 
by their unpremeditated quality, and by 
the reader’s conviction that the writer could 
never have expected their eventual publica- 
tion, N.Y, Sun. 








BAYARD TAYLOR’S GERMANY. 
A History OF GERMANY. FROM THE EARLI- 
EST TIMES TO THE PRESENT Day. By Bayard 
Taylor, with an additional chapter by Marie 
Hansen Taylor. With porirait. 476 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.25. 





The original work was issued some twenty 
years ago, and has ever since held its place 
as the best of the brief histories of Germany. 
So much of importance has happened 
during the past two decades, however, as to 
render revision and addition necessary to 
keep it abreast of thetimes. This new edi- 
tion, made by Bayard Taylor’s widow, Marie Hansen- 
Taylor, has an additional chapter, about which Mrs. 
Taylor says: ‘‘The material for the preparation of 
the additional chapter was difficult of access, since 
the history of the last twenty years is on record 
chiefly in monographs and in the public press. The 
best guide I have found is the ‘ Politische Geshichte 
der Gegenwart,’ by Professor Wilhelm Muller.” The 
author of the present book was fortunate in being able 
to close it with the glorious events of the years 1870-71, 
and the birth of the new empire. The additional 
chapter has no such ending. It deals with the begin- 
ning of a new era and has to state facts with an eye to 
their results in the future. The volume has a a frontis- 
piece portrait of the present emperor. MV. Y. Zimes. 
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THE STARS AND ANCIENT FAITHS. 


THE Dawn oF AstRONOMY. A Study of the Temple- 
Worship and Mythology of the Ancient Egyptians. By 
J. Norman Lockyer. Illustrated. 432 pp. Indexed. 


Quarto, $3.75; by mail, $4.15. 
Mr, J. Norman Lockyer’s new work deals with matters 
out of the usual course, and wanders over a field 
which will not be thoroughly explored for many a 
decade yet, but which promises splendid results to the 
scholar who shall have 
the patience and the 
learning to grapple 
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That is why, for instance, the churches of St. John the 
Baptist face very nearly northeast. This direction toward 
the sunrising is the origin of the general use of the term 
Orientation, which is applied just as frequently to other build- 
ings the direction of which is toward the west or north or 
south. Now, if this should chance to be merely a survival 
from ancient times, it became of importance to find out the 
celestial bodies to which the ancient temples were directed, 


In other words, Mr. Lockyer was unconsciously 
pursuing the path which had been previously travelled 





with it. 

Mr. Lockyer very 
modestly says that he 
has not attempted to 
exhaust the subject— 
for which, perhaps, a 
single lifetime would 
not be enough — but 





















































































































































hopes that his hints as 
well as his direct asser- 
tions will spur further 
inquiry on the part of 
those who have 
devoted themselves to 
Egyptology. His rea- 
son for undertaking 
this unique task may 
be given in his own 
language as follows : 
It chanced that in 
March, 1890, during a 
brief holiday, I went to 
the Levant. I went with 
a good friend, who, one 
day, when we were visit- 
ing the ruins of the Par- 
thenon, and again when 
we found ourselves at the 
temple at Eleusis, lent 
me his pocket compass. 
The curious direction in 
which the Parthenon was 
built, and the many 
changes in direction in 
the foundations at Eleusis, 
revealed by the French 
excavations, were so very 
striking and suggestive 
that I thought it worth 
while to note the bear- 
Ings, so as to see 
whether there was any 
possible astronomical ori- 
gin for the direction of 
the temple and for the 
various changes in direc- 
tion to which I have 
referred, What I had in 
mind was the familiar 
statement that in England 
the eastern windows of 
churches face generally— 
if they are properly con- 
structed—in the place of 
sunrising on tke festival 


of the patron saint. Macmillan and Company. 









































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































THE BENT AXIS OF THE TEMPLE OF LUXOR, LOOKING TOWARD THE 


SANCTUARY. 


From ‘‘ The Dawn of Astronomy.’ 
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by Professor Nissen, of Germany. His hope was to 
prove that the temples of Egypt were not built with 
any special reference to the Nile, as many have sup- 
posed, but with reference to certain stars which the 
people believed to have more or less influence on 
their daily life or on national affairs. 
believe that not only in Egypt, but in the countries 
farther east there was in the very earliest days, that is, 
four, five, six, and even seven thousand years before 
Christ, a certain amount of knowledge of the stars, and 
that sometime it will be discovered that this knowledge 
was of immense practical importance in the way of 
enabling the people to divide the year properly into 
seasons. In his own words :—‘‘I shall show that, on 
the evidence of the ancient Egyptians themselves, 
these’temples were constructed in strict relation to 
the stars ; they then, like the pyramids, must be taken 
as indicating astronomical knowledge.’’ He adds 
concerning his own investigation on the Egyptian 
Temples: 

As it was well known that the temples of Egypt had been 
most carefully examined and Oriented both by the French in 
1798 and by the Prussians in 1844, I determined to see 
whether it was possible to get any information on the general 
question from them, as it was extremely likely that such 
temples as that at Eleusis were more or Jess connected with 
Egyptian ideas. I soon found that, although neither the 
French nor the Germans apparently paid any heed to the 


possible astronomical ideas of the temple builders, there was 
jittle doubt that astronomical considerations had a great deal 
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A Cliff Dwelling. 
The Cassell Publishing Company. 
From ‘‘In the Landot the Cave and Cliff Dwellers.” 
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to do with the direction toward which these temples faced. 
* %* * Jt soon became obvious, even to an outsider like 
myself, that the mythology was intensely astronomical and 
crystallized early ideas suggested by actual observations of the 
sun, moon and stars. 


We have sufficiently hinted at the scope of this 
valuable work. Mr. Lockyer believes that not only 
the temples of Egypt and Babylon, but also those in 
China and the entire Orient, were built with reference 
to the sun and the stars. The same he thinks true of 
the temple of Solomon at Jerusalem, and adds, what 
was long ago conceded, that the remains of Druidical 
stone heaps belong in the same general category. 
The subject is one of immense interest, partly as 
showing a very considerable knowledge of astronomy 
by the ancient peoples, and partly because they used 
their knowledge of the stars for practical purposes. 

The volume is bulky, but one does not tire of it. 
It is an admirable and valuable essay of its kind, and 
it we deplore the lack of certain information, itis still 
agreeable to feel that the thoughtful men at the very 
dawn of creation made themselves acquainted with 
the firmament as well as the earth. NV. Y. Herald. 


THE ARIEL SHAKESPEARE. 
Third Group. 16mo. Illustrated. Seven volumes. 
Each 60 cents; by mail, 66 cents. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons have issued seven tragedies of 
Shakespeare in their dainty Ariel edition. This hap- 
pily-named edition, complete and unabridged, is 
printed in tiny volumes, in brevier type, with scholarly 
accuracy. It is illustrated with the very effective dra- 
matic designs of Frank Howard, and bound in flexi- 
ble leather, with gilt tops and untrimmed edges. It 
is marvelously pretty for a work that has so much 
utility. The seven tragedies are ‘‘ Macbeth,” “ Antony 
and Cleopatra,” ‘‘ Othello,’’ ‘‘ Hamlet,’’ “ Julius Ce- 
sar,’ ‘* King Lear,” and ‘“ Romeo and Juliet.” 

NV. Y. Times. 


ADVENTURE IN THE SOUTHWEST. 


IN THE LAND OF THE CAVE AND CLIFF DWELLERS. 
By Lieutenant Frederick Schwatka, author of ‘ The 
Children of the Cold,” ‘ Nimrod in the North,” etc. 
Illustrated. 385 pp. 12mo, go cents; by mail, $1.06. 


No recent book on this subject is better calculated to 
be popular than this by the late Lieutenant Frederick 
Schwatka. He was exceedingly fond of adventure, 
and on these late expeditions, in 1889 and 1899, he set 
out with enthusiasm which never flagged whatever the 
obstacles. His narrative is vivacious and graphic and 
of unfailing interest. He made three distinct trips— 
the first from Deming, New Mexico, into the north- 
western part of the State of Chihauhua; the second 
through the central part of the State of Sonora; the 
third into the Sierra Madre that forms the boundary 
between those States and Durangoaand Sinaloa. In 
the course of his journeyings he had opportunity to 
learn much about the great Mexican mining belt and 
the vast wealth of the silver regions in the Sierra 
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Madre. From the light he throws upon this unfre- 
quented part of Mexico it is easy to understand why, 
at the time of the early Spanish conquests, utensils 
and treasures of silver wereso abundant. The interest 








G. P Putnam's Sons 


of the book is divided between the marvelous re- 
sources of the country, the grandeur of the scenery, 
and the singular, prevalent, and almost inaccessible 
abodes of the cliff-dwellers. The many illustrations 
are presumably from photographs taken by Lieutenant 
Schwatka. Literary World. 


DUTCH HIGH LIFE. 


THE GREATER GLory. A Story of High Life. By 
Maarten Maartens, author of “God’s Fool,’’ “ Joost 
Avelingh,” etc, 472 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.25, 


Maarten Maartens is now putting nineteenth century 
life in his own little country before the whole world 
in the form of English fiction; the result pays the 
reader for his labor. It is worth while to read these 
books, even if 
one is not a 
habitual novel 
reader. Aftera 
while the mean- 
ing is clear, the 
subject is found 
tobe interesting, 
and the charm 
of the writer, 
whose title to the 
name of poet is 
manifested bet- 
ter in his prose 
than in his occa- 
sional lapses 
into verse, is 
felt. 

Like all the 
works of fiction 
that are now 


com in g west- The Casse!l Publishing Company. 
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ward from the Northern part of Europe, where 
society seems to have got into an evil rut, and count- 
less social abuses have been established and honored 
by long custom, these romances are all in mournful 
key. The message of Maartens 
relates to the misery of men. He is 
not a pessimist, to be sure, but he has 
found life sad and shallow; his reli- 
gious fervor, which frequently glows 
through the darkest passages of his 
tales, is connected with no clearly 
defined belief, and even when he 
carries a hero and heroine, as he 
does in ‘‘ The Greater Glory,” through 
many painful experiences to a happy 
ending, there is a strain of sadness 
that persists, a wailing note that is 
still heard above the sound of mar- 
riage bells. With all this, which is 
‘*modern,” cynical, or whataver else 
one chooses to call it, there is in his 
novels the strongest evidence of the 
influence upon him of the greatest 
English novelist of our century, who was regarded by 
some of the old fogies of his time, it is true, as too 
bitterly ironical and cynical, but is now looked upon 
by the ‘‘advanced" young person as a mere senti- 
mentalist. 

In ‘‘ The Greater Glory ’ there are other characters 
in plenty, and, as the tale progresses, the strong lights 
fall upon the figures of Jonker Reinout and Wendela, 
the former the pampered scion of a family of spurious 
aristocrats, high in Court favor and rolling in wealth ; 
the latter the daughter of an honorable old house 
shadowed by misfortune. Reinout, as he grows to 
manhood, comes to loathe the barrenness of his life, 
and casts himself adrift from all his glories, and the 
whirligig of time unites him with Wendela, whose 
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One of the Wells of Guaymas. 


From “In the Land of the Cave and Cliff Dwellers.” 
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miseries have been caused by the family of Keinout. 
This is a simple story enough, but it is not simple in 
the telling. 

Maartens is ever odd and involved... No one but he 
ever found a squirrel awestruck by stillness, and he 


A wondrous sight in the black night.—p. 369. 


J. Selwin Tait and Sons From ‘‘ Cheap Jack Zita.”’ 


sees many things in nature equally queer. Hs humor 
is tinged by bitterness, but it grows pleasantly upon 
the reader, for it is not unwholesome bitterness: his 
satire is sharp and severe, but doubtless just. Al- 
though the tale is told in the third person, yet the reader 
realizes after awhile that Reinout himself is telling 
it—narrating without shame the story of his merce- 
nary, almost heartless, vulgarly-ambitious father and 
his frivolous, sensual mother—and sparing no praise 
of himself. And this does not increase the reader's 
pleasure in the book. N.Y. Zimes. 


=" Marcella,” Mrs. Humphrey Ward's new story is 
now promised for April. 


NEWS. 
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CHEAP JACK ZITA. 

By S. Baring-Gould, author of “ Arminell,” John 
Herring,” “ Mehalah,” etc. Illustrated. 402 pp. 12mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.04. 

The Isle of Ely, or Cambridgeshire Fens, the scene 

of this story, is north of the county of that name, cut 

off from the rest of England by the river Ouse. The 
life of this out-of-the-way spot is as peculiar as its 
men, the “‘fen-tigers”’ as they are called. “Zita” 
had traveled all her short life in a van with her 
father, a ‘‘ Cheap Jack,’’ who had sold ‘“ bargains” 
at all the fairs in England. Accident brings them to 
the fens, where the poor ‘‘Cheap Jack” dies, 

‘‘Cheap Jack Zita,” as the natives name the daughter, 

becomes part of the fen life, witnesses a murder, is 

loved by two men and acts in trying emergencies as 

a brave, unselfish girl. Publishers’ Weekly. 


“ Ships that pass in the night and speak each other in passing. 

Only a signal shown, and a distant voice in the darkness; 

So, on the ocean of life, we pass and speak one another. 

Only a look and a voice, then darkness again and silence.” 

SHIPS THAT PASS IN THE NIGHT. By Beatrice 
Harraden. Authorized American edition. 235 pp. 
16mo, 50 cents; by mail, 57 cents. 


A clever novel, with plenty of heart in it, and the 
uncommon power of producing deep emotional effects 
from very slight suggestions. The pictures of society 
at the Kurhaus are admirably studied and never over- 
wrought. Bernardine, the heroine, and the Disagree- 
able Man are characters that are observed not from 
without, but revealed from within. They interest us 
from the first, and their relations are piquantly pre- 
sented. But the note of pathos is unduly strained in 
the end, and does violence to the delicate fabric of the 
author’s imagination. The cheap, nay commonplace, 
device by which Bernardine is sacrificed is a deplor- 
able circumstance in what is an artistic story. Catas- 
trophe should be telling catastrophe. The catastrophe 
here is ineffective—somewhat brutal. and altogether 
alien to the spirit of the story. 

London Saturday Review. 


A little book that has created a great sensation in 
England, and has been widely inquired for in this 
country—‘‘Ships that Pass in the Night’’—is here 
republished in cloth, and a paper edition is promised. 
It is marked by a charming simplicity of style and is 
permeated with a purpose, which will be felt by even 
the dullest readers. The name of the author, Beatrice 
Harraden, is new to literature, but it will not soon be 


forgotten by the readers of her book. 
Boston Transcript. 


MISS WOOLSON’S LAST BOOK. 


HoRACE Cuase. A novel. By Constance Fenimore 
- ” ‘ 4 = 99 66 ie + 

Woolson, author of -‘ Anne,” “ Jupiter Lights, East 
Angels.” etc. 419 pp. 12mo, 90 cents ; by mail, $1.02. 

In some respects Horace Chase is the strongest and 
. . . ’ 

most interesting of all the late Miss Woolson’s 
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heroes, but she was never at her best in delineating 
the traits of men, unless they were odd and eccentric 


personages. But ‘‘ Horace Chase”’ is by no means 
its author's master work. It is rich in character 
drawing, but contains no single personage to be 
compared in strength of individuality and passionate 
force with the mother of Garda Thorne in “ East 
Angels,’ or the long-suffering, dissembling wife in 
“For the Major.” Nor is there a young woman in 
the new book who interests us so much as the 
sensible, lovely heroine of ‘‘ Anne.” 

In ‘‘ Horace Chase”’ we have Florida again, and 
St. Augustine, too, with its blue bay and outlying 
fortifications: we sail on the bay again by moonlight, 
and we wander through the orange groves, and, 
perhaps, we see Florida now more as the ordinary 


person sees it, and not in the idealized , = 


forms its vegetation and architecture took 
on in the earlier novel. There is a 
glimpse of Charleston, too, in the new 
book, which is quite in its author's best 
manner, and a touch of Raleigh, N. C., 
and a mere mention of Mackinaw, which 
brings up pleasant memories, but most 
of the interest centres in and about Ashe- 
ville. 

Here Mrs. Franklin, a widow, her two 
daughters and her son have lived fora 
number of years in a ramshackle house 
bequeathed to the mother by a relative 
named L’ Hommedieu—whence its name. 
Ruth Franklin, who is probably the hero- 
ine of the book, though she has no heroic 
tastes, is a tall girl with an irregularly 
beautiful face—the beauty of youth and 
happiness—who is alternately indolent 
and lively, who has wit and the charm 
of health and high spirits, but no par- 
ticular accomplishments; who bathes in 
scented water and has silver toilet arti- 
cles, but wears torn shoes with indiffer- 
ence, and carelessly pins up rents in her 
frock. 


Miss Woolson shows us the Franklin 
family just as they are, without trying to 
influence our judgment of them. They 
have their good traits, and their love 
for one another is most commendable, 
and it is not altogether their fault that 
they live most of the time on borrowed 
money, though they have no sense of 
shame on that account. But their arro- 
gant pride is preposterous. Ruth, from 
her infancy, has had her own way in 
everything. Neighbors and friends have 
fondly submitted to her will, as well as 
the members of her family. When Hor- 
ace Chase goes to Asheville, partly to 
look over the ground with a view to 
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From ‘‘ Memoirs of Sherlock Holmes.” 
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building a line of railroad across the mountains, 
and partly to visit his old playmate, Genevieve, the 
practical and despised daughter-in-law of Mrs. 
Franklin, he is deeply struck by the piquant charm 
of Ruth. Her beauty fascinates him, her courage 
and frankness please him, and her childish selfish- 
ness does not annoy him at all. So he takes upon 
his broad shoulders a new burden, and a heavier one 
than any he hasever borne before. He proves himself 
a hero of the most practical kind in two thrilling situa- 
tions, and is always considerate and generous. The 
book ends happily—as happily assuch a book can end. 
It is a sombre tale, in spite of its many bright touches 
of comedy. Its minor characters are many and well 


‘sketched in Miss Woolson’s own charming manner, 


but there is an excess of hysteria, or something akin 
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to it, and an over amount of eccentricity in the 
people. * * * 

On the whole, ‘‘ Horace Chase” is a sad book, 
but it is worth while to read it, quite apart from the 
facts that it is its author's last novel and that its 
publication closely follows the announcement of her 
sudden and violent death in Venice. JV. Y. Zimes. 





MEMOIRS OF SHERLOCK HOLMES. 


By A. Conan Doyle, author of ‘‘ Adventures of Sher- 
lock Holmes,” “ The Refugees,” ‘‘ Micah Clarke,” etc. 
Illustrated. 281 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 


The author has imparted a new lease of life to the 
detective element in fiction. Detectives of all sorts, 
and often with impossible gifts, have been described 
by numerous novelists, but a wearisome sameness 
was too often apparent to the indulgent reader. But 
now, by Mr. Doyle's work, writers of ‘detective 
fiction’? are provided with a new source of inspira- 
tion. The ingenious construction and elaboration of 
the ‘‘Memoirs,” the many graphic scenes depicted, 
and the creation of the hero, show the impress of a 
master-hand. The intricacies of crime, and the 
methods adopted for its discovery, have seldom, if 
ever, been so thoroughly worked out as in this ab- 
sorbing volume. Much credit is due to Mr. Sidney 
Paget for bis skilful illustrations. London Bookseller. 





=Sara Jeannette Duncan—now Mrs. Cotes—author 
of ‘‘A Social Departure,” has written a novel to be 
published under the title of “‘ A Daughter of To-day.” 
Since her marriage Mrs. Cotes has made her home 
in Ini 





Macmillan and Company, 
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SYLVIE AND BRUNO CONCLUDED. 
By Lewis Carroll. With forty-six illustrations, by 

Harry Furness. 423 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; by 

mail, $1.25. 
“ Aprés l’'Agésilas, Hélas! Mais aprés l’Attila, Hola!” 
This epigram befits the ‘Sylvie and Bruno” and, 
now, the “Sylvie and Bruno Concluded” of 
Lewis Carroll, madder and maddest of the pro- 
ductions of the author of ‘‘ Alice in Wonderland,” 
The decline in humor is positively melancholy, 
and to read either of these volumes is nothing 
short of a penance. They are really sermons, or 
speculations about life and conduct and the hereafter, 
aimed at grown folks, and are most unfit reading for 
children. The nonsense verse in the concluding part 
is, with scarcely an exception, incapable of exciting a 
smile. Mr. Furness, though his task as an illustrator 
was harder has fallen far short of Tenniel in the 
immortal Alices. NV. Y. Post. 

In this final volume of ‘‘ Sylvie and Bruno”’ many 

questions of the day are discussed, and those who are 
curious to know what views Mr. Carroll takes of them 
may consult it for themselves. They will probably 
agree that in his hands the thing does not become a 
trumpet. Philadelphia Times, 

TO INTEREST THE LITTLE ONES, 
Pax AND CARLINO. A Story. By Ernest Beckman. 

Illustrated by Florence K. Upton, 1I96pp. 12mo, 

75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 
Carlino is a little Swedish-boy who is stolen and car- 
ried to America, and Pax is his dog. Says the pre- 
face: 

‘‘ Ts it a true story ? That is the question whichjwill 

be almost sure to come to the lips of children who 
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read about Carlino’s strange adventures. To this I 
may answer both yesand no.” ~ 

it isan ideal story for children. Carlino and his 
dog are life-like pictures, and the Swedish uncle is 
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=Col. T. W. Higginson expects soon to complete 
the manuscript of his ‘‘ Military and Naval History of 
Massachusetts,” which he has been writing under 
appointment from the Governor of the State. 





‘The Boy seemed to have cried himselt to sleep.” 


E. P. Dutton and Company. 


better than a fairy god-mother. The illustrations are 
excellent, and a more entertaining book for boys and 
girls would be hard to find. N. Y. Observer. 





NOTES. 


=Mark Twain will soon return to France and 
expects to remain abroad for at least a year. 


=Madame Grand’s next book will be a group of 

short stories, to be called ‘‘ Our Manifold Lives.” 
Critic. 

=‘ Benefits Forgot,” the serial novel of American 
life, by the late Wolcott Balestier, is published in book 
form by D. Appleton & Co. 

=Tolstoi’s new work, ‘‘ The Kingdom of God Is 
Within You,” has been translated into English, and 
is published in London in two volumes. 

=Mr. Edgar Stanton Maclay’s “ History of the 
United States Navy," upon which he has been engaged 
for the last nine years, is nearly completed. 

='‘ Katherine Lauderdale,” F. Marion Crawford’s 
latest novel, is to be published early in March. A 


* New York family forms the central interest of the 


story. 

=Messrs. Funk and Wagnalls Company announce 
that the first edition of Volume I. of their ‘‘ Standard 
Dictionary” has already been exhausted, and that a 
second edition is in preparation. 


From “ Pax and Carlino.”’ 


=Messrs. Chapman and Hall, London, have in 
press an edition in two volumes of ‘‘ An American 
Peeress,”” by Mr. Hobart C. Chatfield-Taylor. The 
American publishers have also in press a second 
edition of the book. 


=According to the Bibliographie de la France the 
number of books issued in France during 1893 was 
13,123, showing a gain of 472 volumes as against the 
issues in 1892. The number of musical compositions 
was 5952, or 859 more than in 1892; and the num- 
ber ot engravings, lithographs and photographs, 

1685, or 159 more than in the previous year. 
Publishers’ Weekly. 


=The latest novel from the pen of Mr. Archibald 
Gunter is entitled ‘‘ A Princess of Paris,”’ to be very 
shortly followed by its sequel, ‘‘The King’s Stock- 
broker.” The first ‘‘contains an account of the ex- 
traordinary evolution that took place in French socia, 
and financial circles, immediately after the death of 
Louis XIV, when France, from actual bankruptcy, 
became, in less than six years, enormously pros- 
perous.”” 


=The first English-Jewish dictionary that has ever 
been compiled is the work of Alexander Harkavy, and 
it is published by Jacob Saphirstein. It is a large 
volume of eight hundred pages, containing nearly 
every word in the Century Dictionary, with its 
equivalent in Hebrew, and the pronunication of every 
word in Hebrew characters. It certainly should com- 
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mend itself to the Hebrew-speaking population of 
New York City, as it will certainly commend itself to 
every student of Hebrew. N. Y. World. 


=The Rev. Charles L. Hutchins of Concord, Mass., 
has prepared an edition cof ‘‘ The Church Hymnal,” 
which has the music given with the words. It is the 
revised and enlarged edition of 1892, and has in 
addition the morning and evening canticles. Mr. 
Hutchins says he has ‘‘ sought to keep in mind not 
only the great variety of occasions and services for 
which the hymnai provides, but the equally great 
variety of tastes and needs of those who will use it.” 
The volume is printed from clear type, and is con- 
venient for handling. N. Y. Times, 


=Charles Lamb's ‘“‘ Specimens of English Dramatic 
Poets Who Lived About the Time of Shakespeare”’ 
is reprinted by J. M. Dent & Co. in two small and 
pretty volumes, illustrated with a portrait of Charles 
Lamb and the picture of Garrick between figures 
representing Tragedy and Comedy. The work has 
been newly edited by Israel Gollancz, who was per- 
fectly competent for the arduous task of verifying the 
accuracy of the texts. His preface is instructive 
and well-written, without a superfluous phrase. The 
edition deserves careful consideration. MV. Y. Zimes. 


=J. Selwin Tait & Sons publish ‘‘Sandow: a study 
in the perfect type of the human form.”” Sandow is 
now before the public as the best and strongest 
specimen of manhood alive. Simply as a biography 
of Sandow, the book would hardly interest the 
average reader, but as a review of his method of 
training, his every day life, as an athlete and how 
from a delicate boyhood he became physically, the 
perfect man; these are matters that all intelligent 
readers will find instructive and entertaining. The 
work contains one hundred half-tone illustrations and 
one hundred and fifty marginal-line engravings. 


=Colonel Richard Henry Savage has to announce 
a forthcoming novel, entitled *‘ lhe Anarchist.’’ We 
quote from the circular: 

In a story of graphic power, the author of ‘ My Official 
Wife,’ ‘For Life and Love” and “ The Passing Show,” 
has sketched the intrigues of the red flag conspirators to 
reach a great American fortune and gain a leverage and 
foothold with classes who fondly fancy themselves safe 
from vulgar midnight conspiracy. With the history of a 
woman’s life goes the story of her love. ‘This is the most 
carefully constructed picture of possible complication, devoid 
of theoretical discussion which later fiction has given to a 
reading world. Its plot is enthralling, and the characters 
have a life and purpose of an extraordinary character 
* * * will mark an advance in the operations of the 
wild clan of terrorists by sketching their movements with no 
reference to the now familiar affairs of Russian nihilism. 
The scenes are laid in England, the Continent and the 
United States. 


=‘ The Vital Equation of the Colored Race, and 
Its Future in the United States,’’ by Dr. E. R. Corson, 
of Savannah, a reprint from the ‘“ Wilder Quarter- 
Century Book,” is an essay whose conclusion is that 
the future of that race will be inability to maintain 
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itself asa race, and that the world has reached a 
point where everything must give way to the 
Caucasian. This has been derived from contempla- 
ting the high infantile death-rate, the impaired vitality 
of the mixed strains, and the low scale of life of the 
Southern negro, especially in the larger towns, 
Vitality doubtless is influenced by race distinction, 
but the figures and the area are neither definite 
ner large enough to furnish positive deductions. The 
lesson that seems to us nearest the surface in this 
paper is the necessity for strong, kindly, persistent 
action in lifting the blacks by instruction, by sanitary 
injunction, and by organized charity. This last 
should stimulate, not pauperize. N.Y. Post. 


==One of the last things done by the late Senator 
Scheelcher, who died in Paris this winter at the 
advanced age of eighty-nine, was to obtain from his 
French publisher the necessary permission to bring 
out an American edition of his ‘‘ Life of Toussaint 
L’Ouverture,”’ which is now the authoritative bio- 
graphy of thecelebrated Negro. Schcelcher has been 
called the Garrison of France, and this book was 
the last literary work produced by him. It contains 
much new material about Toussaint, found in the 
various archives of Paris. Frederick Douglass has 
written an introduction for the volume. Theodore 
Stanton has prepared a brief biography of the author, 
and Mr. Fisher Unwin is ready to take two or three 
hundred volumes for England. But Schcelcher’s 
friends have not yet found an American house ready 
to undertake the publication, although the book is 
only an octavo of four or five hundred pages. Is this 
due to the hard times? or to the oblivion which 
seems to have overtaken him of whom Wendell 
Phillips once said: 

“T would call him Napoleon, but Napoleon made his way 
to empire over broken oaths and through a sea of blood. 
* * * JT would call him Cromwell, but Cromwell was 
only a soldier, and the state he founded went down with him 
into his grave. 1 would call him Washington, but the great 
Virginian held slaves. This man risked his empire rather 


than permit the slave trade in the humblest village of his 
dominions.’’ Lounger in the Critic, 


=Mr. Coulson Kernahan sends us from London 
a notice from the Academy reviewing his latest 
work, ‘‘A Book of Strange Sins."" The paragraph 
before reprinted in Book News Mr. Kernahan tells us 
was attributed to the Academy incorrectly. Follow- 
ing is the trueone: 

It would be ridiculous to imagine that justice could be 
done to Mr. Coulson Kernahan in an article of this nature. 
A few bald statements must suffice, as in the case of Miss 
Amélie Rives. Works like “ Tanis” and “A Book of 
Strange Sins,’”’ which deal, without cant or parti ris, with 
the deepest subtleties of spiritual experience, with the travail 
of the soul in its long night watches, are not to be dealt 
with in a score or so of lines. Such books are among the 
healthiest symptoms, not only of modern literature but of 
modern thought. They are on the crest of the wave, whether 
we regard them from the artistic or the ethical standpoint. 
Mr. Kernahan’s plummet essays to sound the very depths o' 
the human soul. Occasionally, of course, he reaches those 
depths where no plummet will sink ; but when this is so we 
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can only feel sympathy with him, There is no writer, living 
or dead, who could deal with such themes as those which 
form the staple of “ A Suicide” and “ A Lost Soul ’’ with- 
out touching the confines of the unfathomable. Mr. Coulson 
Kernahan has been practically silent for three years; but, 
as he says, “‘ we suffer nowadays from a plethora of book 
production, and unless a writer has something to say which 
is different from or better said than what has been said be- 
fore, he will earn a more lasting tive to our regard by selling 
sound sugar at honest prices than by publishing a book.” 
Mr. Kernahan need have no fear that in these words he has 
condemned himself. His book is a fine one, and I think it 


will live. James Stanley Little in London Academy, 
ASKED AND ANSWERED. 
M. I. S.— 


The slumber verses quoted have been published in the 
Philadelphia Ledger, credited to Ellen M. H. Gates of 
Orange, N. J. They are frequently used on a silk banner or 
scroll to ornament a sleeping room. 


Leonora B.— 

Marie Corelli is extremely averse to having her por- 
trait published, and all ordinary efforts to obtain her photo- 
graph have been so far unsuccessful. 


H. P. Gerald's query published last August has brought 
the following reply : 
The lines : 
“Ye Geraldines, ye Geraldines, 
Since silken Thomas flung 
His golden-studded broadsword down 
The English thanes among”’ 


are found in “ The Geraldines,” by Thos. Davies of Mallow, 
Ireland, (1814-1845). The complete poem was published 
in“ The Ballads of Ireland,’’ Vol. I., collected and edited 
with notes, historical and biographical, by Edward Hayes. 
Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth uses a quotation from the 
poem as a chapter heading in her “ Only a Girl’s Heart.” 
Inquirer. — 

Littell’s Living Age (Boston) writes as follows: 

“The poem entitled ‘Two Villages,’ came out in Zhe 
Living Age, No. 1242, March 21, 1868. We regret that 


it is now out of print. We would be unable to supply it, 
even if desired.” 


Mrs. J. W. Hi— 


The name spelt Cougar in the biographical sketch appearing 
in last month’s issue, should have been Gougar. 





OBITUARY. 


GkorGE WILLIAM CHILps, the eminent philanthropist and 
publisher, died at his home in Philadelphia on Saturday 
morning, February 3d. He was born in Baltimore on the 
12th of May, 1829, and was educated in private schools 
there, but soon revealed an aptitude for commercial life. 

He was only twenty-one years old when he started in the 
publishing business under the firm of R. E. Peterson & Co., 
afterward Childs & Peterson. Almost immediately he made 
4 great hit with Dr. Kane’s “ Arctic Explorations,’ which 
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had an immense sale, as may be proved by the fact that the 
author was paid seventy thousand dollars in coypright in less 
than a year. 
of popular science, which sold very readily, and by Parson 


This was followed by the publication of a buok 


Brownlow’s book upon the cruelties practiced in the Svuth, 
which came upcn the market at the outbreak of the civil 
war and was in universal demand. The reputation of the 
firm was further increased by the publication of such works 
as Allibone’s “ Dictionary of Authors,’’ Lossing’s “ Illus- 
trated History of the Civil War,’ and Bouvier’s ‘* Law Dic- 
tionary.” In 1863 Mr. Childs already had amassed a 
respectable fortune, and he fulfilled the dream of his youth 
by purchasing the Public Ledger, which had then fallen to a 
very low estate. In this enterprise he is believed to have 
received substantial aid from his friend, Anthony J. Drexel, 
whose estate to-day controls two-thirds of the Ledger shares. 
After declining for a while, the circulation of the paper and 
the value of the advertising patronage began to grow rapidly, 
and in the course of a few years the success of Mr. Childs’s 
journalistic venture was attested by the erection of the new 
Ledger building. Since then his career has been one cf 
constant prosperity. 

His charities, which were upon a large and beneficent 
scale, and his hospitalities, which were unlimited, necessarily 
tended to the same result. He put a stained glass window 
in Westminster Abbey to the memories of the poets Cowper 
and George Herbert ; he erected monuments over the graves 
of Leigh Hunt and Edgar Allan Poe; he was the largest, 
subscriber to the window placed in the church in Bromham, 
in memory of Tom Moore; and he presented a fountain to 
Stratford-on-Avon as a tribute to Shakespeare. Many 
another similar act might be recorded of his liberality and his 
tact. Inall matters pertaining to public interest in Philadel- 
phia he bore a prominent part, and he expended large sums 
on the entertainment of eminent personages of every country 
and degree. N. Y. Evening Post. 

A portrait and sketch of Mr. Childs appeared in Book 
News for June, 1890. 


ROBERT M,. BALLANTYNE, who was a prolific and pc pular 
writer of sound and wholesome tales for boys, died in Rome, 
February 8th. He was born in Edinburgh in 1825, His 
first book, issued in 1848, was a record of personal exper- 
iences during a six years’ residence—from 1841 to 1847—in 
the territories of the Hudson Bay Company. In 1856 he 
took to literature as a profession, making it his aim, as far as 
possible, to write from personal experience and introducing 
interesting facts and descriptions. His first tales were 
founded on experiences in the backwoods of Rupert’s Land, 
among the fur traders and Red Indians, “The Light- 
” was written after a short residence in the Bell Rock 
Lighthouse ; “ Erling the.Bold,”’ after a visit to Norway ; and 
“The Settler and the Savage,” after a visit to the Cape. Up 
to January, 1887, he had written and published seventy-fcur 
volumes, of which sixty-seven wcre distinct tales. 


house 


A cablegram from London of January 27th announced the 
death of Miss CONSTANCE FENIMORE WOOLSON at Venice. 
She had suffered from grip, and met her death by a fall from 
the window during delirium. 

Book News for February, 1893, contained a portrait and 
sketch of Miss WOoLsoN. 
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A TRIBUTE OF GRASSES. 
TO W. W. 


ELECTRA. 


Orestes moralizes on the relation between birth or rank 


and virtue. Serene, vast head, with silver cloud of hair 


Lines 367-390. 
ORESTES, 
Virtue is by no outward mark discerned, 
Nor can we gauge the characters of men; 
We oft see worthless sons of noble sires 
And worthy children of the unworthy born, 
A rich man that hath hunger in his soul 
And generous aspiration in the poor. 
By what criterion can we praise aright ? 
By wealth? That were a most misleading test. 
By poverty? That hath its maladies, 
And leads to wickedness by desperate need. 
By deeds of war? Who as he fronts the spear 
Has calmness truly to discern the brave ? 
Tis best to leave these questions unresolved. 
There stands a man whom Argos counts not great, 
Swollen with no pride of an illustrious line, 
Lowly, and yet in merit eminent. 
Ye, then, who err, with idle fancies filled, 
Dismiss your folly; learn by intercourse 
And character to judge nobility. 
Such are good men and useful citizens ; 
But your fair forms of flesh without a soul 
Are statues in the forum. The strong arm 
Meets shock of war no better than the weak. 
All lies in native worth and gallantry. 
From “ Specimens of Greek Tragedy: Euripides,” 
translated by Goldwin Smith, D. C. L. 


NURSERY RHYME ADAPTED. 


“Corelli Mary, quite contrary, 
How does your novel grow? 
With splashes of gore and spooks galore, 
And platitudes all in a row. 


“‘ Ouida, Ouida, now indeed-a, 
How does your novel grow? 
With a Princess shady, a lord and a lady, 
And Guardsmen all in a row. 


“‘ Miss Edna Lyall, now no denial, 
How does your novel grow? 
With a rake reformed, a cold atheist warmed, 
And goody girls all in a row, 


“ Mistress Ward, with critical sword, 
How does your novel grow ? 
With souls forlorn, and phrases outworn, 
And clergymen all in a row. 


“ O all ye writers of penny soul-smiters, 
How do your novels grow ? 
With endless chatter of amorous matter, 
And wedding-rings all in a row.” 
Exchange. 


What is an epigram? A dwarfish whole, 
Its body brevity, and wit its soul. 
From “ Fugitive Poetry of the Last Three Centuries,” 
in Chandos Classics. 


Lined on the purple dusk of death, 
A stern medallion, velvet set-— 
Old Norseman, throned, not chained upon thy chair, 
Thy grasp of hand, thy hearty breath 
Of welcome thrills me yet 
As when I faced thee there ! 


Loving my plain as thou thy sea, 
Facing the East as thou the West, 
I bring a handful of grass to thee— 
The prairie grasses I know the best ; 
Type of the wealth and width of the plain, 
Strong of the strength of the wind and sleet, 
Fragrant with sunlight and cool with rain, 
I bring it and lay it low at thy feet, 

Ilere by the eastern sea, 

From ‘ Prairie Songs,” 
by Hamlin Garland. 


A SUMMER MOOD. 


O, to be lost in the wind and the sun, 
To be one with the wind and the stream! 
With never a care while the waters run 
With never a thought in my dream. 
To be part of the robins lilting call 
And part of the bobolink’s rhyme. 
Lying close to the shy thrush singing alone, 
And lapped in the cricket’s chime. 


O, to live with these beautiful ones! 
With the lust and the glory of man 
Lost in the circuit of spring-time suns— 
Submissive as earth and part of her plan— 
To lie asthe snake lies, content in the grass! 
To drift as the clouds drift, effortless, free, 
Glad of the power that drives them on 
With never a question of wind or sea. 
From “ Prairie Songs,” 


by Hamlin Garland. 


TO OMAR KHAYYAM. 


What darker blood, drawn from the Orient, 
Coursed in mine English veins I never knew 
Till in an idle hour I chanced upon 
Thy matchless Rubaiyat—Omar Khayyam! 
But the first quatrain e’er I read of thine 
Proclaimed our preéxistent cousinship. 
And as ’twere yesterday the scroll of time 
Rolled back to sunnier climes and happier hours, 
When thou and I within the tavern sate, 
And talked of life and love, wine, woman, fate, 
Of Kaikhosra and Kaikobad the Great. 
Nathless, good cousin Omar, whilst thyself 
Hast vanished into that dim nothingness 
Which thou wert wont to say all things began 
And ended in, meseems that in thy tomb 
Thou art still living! And, though drawing breath, 
I am the one who died Oblivion’s death! 
Theodore Harris in Literary World. 
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Of the issues of new books and new editions of old books 
with descriptions of sizes, shapes, contents, and current prices. 


HISTORY. 


A History OF GERMANY. From the earliest times 
to the present day, By Bayard Taylor. With an 
additional chapter by Marie Hansen-Taylor. With 
portrait. 476 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $11.0; by mail, 
$1.25. 

See review. 

HisTORY OF ENGLAND AND THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 
A record ofgconstitutional, naval, military and literary 
events, from B. C. 55 to A. D. 1890. By Edgar San- 
derson. With maps and tables of genealogy. 1098 pp. 
8vo, $3.00 postpaid. 

We should say that this stout but not unwieldly volume of 
nearly eleven hundred pages, well supplied as it is with maps, 
genealogical tables and an exhaustive index, will fulfil the 
purpose—or rather purposes—of its author, Mr. Sanderson 
does not claim to have made special historical discoveries 
of hisown On the contrary, he has been content to follow 
in the wake of the best known authorities upon the dif- 
ferent periods of the national history; thus he seems to have 
taken Macaulay’s account of the period with which he will 
always be identified with rather too few grains of salt. Mr, 
Sanderson has kept in view the wants of general readers, and 
still more of young students, and he claims, quite truly, that 
“literature, science, art, commerce and geographical dis- 
covery have all come under review, and the student is 
enabled to trace national progress in every stage, from 
Roman times to the democratic era of the latter half of the 
nineteenth century.” Mr. Sanderson treats of the Victorian 
era with great fullness, and, very properly, accords special 
treatment to our Colonies. Of the many excellent historical 
works of the thesaurus or handbook order, which have been 
published in recent years, none is better constructed, more 
conscientious or freer from bias of any offensive kind than 
this. Spectator. 


RuLers OF INDIA. Haidar Ali and Tipu Sultan and 
the Struggles with the Mussulman Powers of the South. 
By Lewin B. Bowring. 12mo, 54 cents; by mail, 60 
cents. 

Haidar Ali and Tipu Sultan are known to us as Hyder 
Ali and Tippoo Sahib, and with their history are associated 
the names of Warren Hastings and Lord Cornwallis. Mr. 
Bowring’s volume gives a gocd idea of the rise and progress 
of the English East India Company, which, a century and 
three-quarters before the incidents here narrated, had 
erected a factory at Surat. It would be of slight interest to 
show in detail the many internal strifes in India which 
favored the advancement of Haidar Ali and his son Tipu. 
The first was distinguished by “ the energy enterprise, and 
daring which enabled him to seize a throne, and the second 
by his bigotry, his hostility to the English, and the famous 
obstinacy which cost him his crown and his life.’ The 
events which happened during this period of about forty 
years shaped the future course of the British in India, and 
gave them supremacy. It is an interesting interval of time 
and explains how both the English and French made cat’s- 
paws of the Indian rulers. N. Y. Times. 


THE CHRISTIAN RECOVERY OF SPAIN. Being the 
story of Spain from the Moorish conquest to the fall of 
Granada. (711-1492, A. D.) By Henry Edward 
Watts. Illustrated. The Story of the Nations series. 
315 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.25. 

Mr. Henry Edward Watts, a translator of Don Quixote, 
presents in this volume the continuous story of the recovery 
of Spain from the Moors, drawn from larger histories and 
the work of other investigators. 


THE Story oF JAPAN. By David Murray, Ph. D., 
LL. D. The Story of the Nations. Illustrated. 431 
pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.26. 

A vast deal has been written and printed in recent years 
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about Japan, but a clear and consecutive history of this 
wonderful nation has still been wanting. This want is 
properly supplied in the latest volume of the useful series of 
“The Story of the Nations.” Dr. Murray, the author, 
lived for a long time in Japan as adviser to the Minister of 
Education ; he has become acquainted with the people and 
their traditions; he has studied carefully both the native 
records and the work of various European scholars, and has 
digested his material so well that he is able to write with 
the straightforward simplicity of one who is master of his 
subject. The early portions of the history are of course to 
a large extent legendary, but the knowledge of the country 
and its people enables him to give a systematic arrangement 
to this accumulation of myth and tradition, and to trace its 
gradual development into authentic history. The evolution 
of the feudal system ; the relations of Japan with the out- 
side world; the wonderful story of the introduction of 
Christianity into Japan in the sixteenth century, and its sub- 
sequent extirpation by a persecution more cruel than any of 
those that gave the early church its long list of martyrs; the 
coming of the Americans in our own time; the introduction 
of new ideas; the overthrow of Feudalism and the develop- 
ment of a modern constitutional empire—all these are told 
with great exactness, and in a spirit at once judicious and 
sympathetic. In short, Dr. Murray has made an admirable 
book, which no one interested in Japan and its marvelous 
art can afford to neglect. Philadelphia Times. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
By General Marcus J. Wright. 


Great Commanders. Edited by James 
349 pp. Indexed, 12mo, $1.10; by 


GENERAL SCOTT. 
With a portrait. 
Grant Wilson. 
mail, $1.24. 

General Winfield Scott’s life covered eighty years in 
eventful American history; he was born in 1786 and died 
in 1866; he served with honor and won distinction in the 

War of 1812 and the Mexican War His record was a 

blameless one, both as soldier and civilian. The author in 

preparing this volume consulted many volumes of biography 
and reminiscences. He is at times a little careless in the 
matter of literary arrangement and of diction, but he is 
thoroughly alive to the importance of his subject, and has 
endeavored to present the facts in a trustworthy and exhaus- 
tive, as well as a sympathetic way. Publishers Weekly. 


LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF DEAN STANLEY. By 
R. E. Prothero, with the co-operation of Dean Bradley. 
With portraits and illustrations. 536, 600 pp. Indexed. 
2 vols, 8vo, $6.00; by mail, $6.46. 

See review. 


OLIVER WENDELL Hotmes. By Walter Jerrold. 
With a portrait. 144 pp. The Dilettante Library. 16mo, 
70 cents; by mail, 78 cents. 
A series of critical essays on the various phases presented 
in Oliver Wendell Holmes’ life. 


ORATIONS AND ADDRESSES OF GEORGE WILLIAM 
Curtis. Edited by Charles Eliot Norton. Volume IT. 
Addresses and Reports on the Reform of the Civil Ser- 
vice of the United States. 527 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $2.60; 
by mail, $2.83. 

The first volume of this important series contained Mr. 
Curtis’ contributions to the anti-slavery movement. In the 
present volume we have the record of the leading part he 
took from the period of Grant’s administration to the close 
of his life, for the emancipation of the civil service. This 
is certainly not the least important part of Mr. Curtis’ life- 
work, and this volume is not only a personal memorial, but 
a very complete record of a significant chapter of our political 
history. A third volume, of historical and memorial 
addresses, will complete this attractive publication. 

Philadelphia Times. 

THE PRIVATE LIFE OF NAPOLEON. By Arthur Levy. 
From the French by Stephen Louis Simeon. In two 
volumes. With portraits. 451,432 pp. 8vo, $7.50; 
by mail, $7.96. 
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THE WRITINGS OF THOMAS PAINE. Collected and 
Edited by Moncure Daniel Conway, author of ‘* The 
Life of Thomas Paine,’ “George Washington and 
Mount Vernon,” etc. To be completed in four volumes. 
Volume I. 1774-1779. 445 pre 8vo, $1.90; by mail, 
$2 08. 

Moncure D. Conway has collected and edited the “ Writ- 
ings of Thomas Paine ”’ as a labor of love, and they make up 
a storehouse of facts necessary to every student who wishes 
to form a true estimate of his life character. The first vo'ume 
covers from Paine’s first essay on African slavery in America 
to his letters in 1778 and 1779 on the Gerard-Deane imposi- 
tion. Paine was so far ahead of his age that much of his work 
is timely to day, and his writings of a century ago have even 
now living interest. XN. Y. World. 


RELIGION, 


HIsTORY OF EARLY CHRISTIAN ART, Side Lights of 
Church History. By the Rev, Edward L. Cutts, D. D., 
author of **A Dictionary of the Church of England,” 
etc. Illustrated. 368 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.90; 
by mail, $2.08. 

Dr. Edward Lewis Cutts in this volume, one of many he 
has written on church history, summarizes current knowledge 
on early Christian art, and the light it throws on the history 
of the Church follows South Kensington hand-books and 
in architecture Vogué’s Syrian researches. 


HOLyY-TIDE TEACHING. A complete course of p'ain 
sermons for all the Saints’ Days, the chief Holy Days, 
etc. By H. J, Wilmot-Buxton, M. A., author of “ Mis- 
sion Sermons,”’ “ God’s Heroes,” etc. 224 pp. 12mo, 
$1.35; by mail, $1.45. 

These sermons begin with St. Andrew, an advent sermon, 
and ran through the year. They are written in the simple, 
direct, well-bred fashion of the established English pulpit. 
KEY-WORDS OF THE INNER LIFE. Studies in the 

Epistle to the Ephesians. By F. B. Meyer, B. A., 
author of “* The Present Tenses of the Blessed Life,” 
“Christ‘an Living,” etc. 158 pp. 16mo, 38 cents; 
by mail, 45 cents. 

An exposition of the Epistle to the Ephesians on the reve- 
lation of the inner life. 

LANDMARKS OF OLD TESTAMENT History. Samuel 
to Malachi. By Cunningham Geikie, D. D., LL. D., 
author of “ Life and Words of Christ,’ ‘“ Hours with 
the Bible,” etc. 525 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.26. 

These are short articles illustrating the personal and local 
side of episodes of Old Testament history, beginning with 
Samuel and ending with Job, which appeared in the 
Sunday-School Times. The volume closes with a translation 
from Psalms and Proverbs of striking passages. 

NEw TESTAMENT Hours. By Cunningham Geikie, 
D. D., LL. D., author of “ Life and Words of Christ,” 
“Landmarks of Old Testament History,” etc. With 
maps and illustrations. Vol. I, The Gospels. 491 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.26. 

These are short illuminating studies on Christ’s life, to be 
followed by another volume on the Acts and the Epistles. 
None Like It. A Plea forthe Old Sword. By Jo- 

seph Parker, author of “ Ecce Deus,” ‘“ The People’s 
Bible,” etc. 271 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 

Dr. Joseph Parker, of London, one of the lions of ortho- 
doxy, has written a volume entitled, “ None Like It; a Plea 
for the Old Sword,” in which he deals with the higher criti- 
cism of the Bible, and meets the arguments of those who are 
disposed to differ from the olcer school of Biblical learning. 
Mr. Parker seems to have been especially disturbed by the 
late work—* Verbum Dei’’—of another distinguished Eng- 
lish clergyman, Rev. R. F. Horton. Mr. Horton, who is in- 
clined to liberality in his religious views, would rather con- 
vince the agnostic and unbeliever by argument, but Mr. 
Parker will have none of that. With fine satire he says, 
“Tt is really a mistake to suppose that Unbelief is standing 
outside the ring fence of Faith, sobbing out its tender heart 
and begging Christian scholars to explain how, in Samuel, 
David took from the King of Zobah 1,700 horsemen, and 
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how, in Chronicles, he took from the same king, ap arently 

on the same occasion, 1000 chariots and 7000 hoisemen. 

Dear sweet, guileless Unbelief is quite prepared to enter the 

Church and enjoy the sacraments, if only the number of horses 

could be made the same in one book as it is in the other. 

No, no, that is not the measure of Unbelief.”” Mr. Parker js 

at times a litile too aggressive to win readers whe are not 

already in sympathy with him Boston Transco pt, 

RETREATS WITH NOTES OF ADDRESSES. By the Rev, 
T. T. Carter, M. A. 267 pp. 12mo, $1.90; Ly mail, 
$2.02. 

The introduction of this work was published in 1868 in 
“ The Church and the World,” At this time “ retreats” first 
began to be widely resumed in the English church. It dis- 
cusses them, gives reasons and rules, defend, inculcates and 
explains the practice. The “notes”? are of addresses given 
from 1860 to 1870 at “ retreats’? during the decade in which 
religious revival in this form began in the English church, 
the retreats being held at Chi elhurst, Cuddisdon, etc. 

THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. Ever a true branch of 
the Catholic Church and never a part of the Church of 
Rome. Five lectures. By J. H. Fry, M. A., author 
of ‘ Ritualism,” and ‘ Tears.” 89 pp. 12mo, 
68 cents; by mail, 75 cents. 

In five lectures Mr. Fry sets out to show the original 
character of the British Church, the first appearance of 
Roman influence after the Saxon conquest, the continuous 
independence of the Church, its resistance to Rome and the 
so called ‘reformation’? as a development of previons 
tendencies. 

THE DOCTRINE AND DISCIPLINE OF Hoty CuHukcu, 
A series of brief readings or iustructions based upon the 
teaching of the Church Universal. By the Rev. Henry 
Patrick Russell. 165 pp. 12mo, 95 cents: by mail, 
$1.05. 

A summary of Christian doctrine from the standpoint of 
the Catholic Church, written by one who has remeined an 
English Catholic, expository and not controversial, comyi'ed 
from familiar sources and intended to furnish a working 
manval for laity and clergy. 

THE HEBREW TwINs: A Vindication of God's Wavs 
with Jacob and Esau. By the late Rev. Samuel 
Cox, D. D., author of “ Expositions,” etc. With ]’refa- 
tory Memoir by his wile and portrait. Crown 8vo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.28. 

THE INVINCIBLE GosPEL. By George F. Pentecost, 
D. D., author of “In the Volume of the Book,” * Out 
of Egypt,” etc. Parliament of Religion. 52 pp. 12mo, 
paper, 25 cents, postpaid. 

THE LENTEN Opportunity. By W.G Morse, M. A. 
119 pp. 16mo, 30 cents; by mail, 37 cents. 

THE SPIRIT OF Gop. By P. C. Mozoomdar, author 
of “ The Oriental Chiist,’’ “‘ Heart beats,” etc. 323 pp. 
I2mo, $1.50, postpaid. 

A study, somewhat rhapsodical, of the direct perception 
by the unseen sense of the spirit of God by the spirit of 
man, based on the premise which is assumed without proof 
that man can know the divine existence by direct knowledge. 
THE WEARIED CHRIST AND OTHER SERMONS. By 

Alexander Maclaren, B. A., D. D. 314 pp. 12mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.21. 

Evangelical sermons dealing with the work of Christ. 


THEOSOPHY OR CHRISTIANITY, WHICH? A contrast. 
By Rev. I. M. Haldeman. With an introduction by 
Rev. T. De Witt Talmage, D. D. 52 pp. 12mo, 30 cents; 
by mail, 35 cents. 

The substance of this little book was given in a sermon 
by the pastor of the First Baptist Church, New York City. 
It is an examination and a condemnation of theosophy. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 

Tuey Met In HEAVEN. By George H. Hepworth, 
author of “Hiram Golf’s Religion,” etc. 209 pp- 
12mo, 57 cents; by mail, 67 cents. ; 

The writer had been engaged to superintend some dyeing 
processes in Woodbine. Here he came into contact with 
Hiram Golf, the pastor of the church, a Mr. Van Brunt, and 
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afew other choice spitis. They formed “The Fireside 
Club,” in which they discussed matters of the life here and 
the life hereafter and gave each other hopeful, practical 
encouragement of all kinds. Van Brunt, who had lost his 
wife and ten-year-old boy on the same day, was brought from 
a state bordering on insanity to one of peace and hope. The 
writer is former pastor of the Church of the Messiah, New 
York City, and the author of “ Hiram Golf’s Religion,” 
published in 1893 anon) mously. Publishers’ Weekly. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 

GERMANY AND THE GERMANS. By William Harbutt 
Dawson, author of “German Socialism and Ferdinand 
Lassalle,” “‘ Prince Bismarck and State Socialism,” etc. 
2 vols. 8vo, $4.50; by mail, $1.95. 

Mr. William Harbutt Dawson, who is known to many 
American readers by his book on “ Prince Bismarck and 
State Socialism,’”’ has collected in two volumes the impres 
sions and conclusions which he formed during an extended 
sojourn in Germany. There is scarcely any phase of 
German national life unnoticed in h's comprehensive survey. 
Yet while the breadth cf the field studied would scarcely pre- 
pare us to expect any remarkable depth of insight the 
author, who is, of course, an Englishman, has earnestly 
endeav. red to avoid drawing hasty and general deductions 
from individual peculiarities. He has also tried to shun the 
fault common among his countrymen of judging Germany by 
English ideas. He is thoroughly alive to the fact that, in 
political, social, and religious concerns Germans think and 
act otherwise than Englishmen, because their history and 
traditions have been different. He has striven to make 
allowance for this fact, with the result that his book runs 
counter to many conceptions currentin England. In a word, 
Mr. Dawson has endeavored to write fror the view-point 
of a sincere yet candid well-wisher, of an unprejudiced 
observer who, even when he is unable to ay prove, speaks 
his mind in soberness and kindness, The author's p litical 
researches are for the most part, set forth in the second 
volume, some salient and characteristic features of German 
social life; the army; partiotism; the value of conventional 
forms and titles; the various branckes of his subject and the 
social position of women. N.Y. Sun, 
INTHE LAND OF CAVE AND CLIFF DWELLFRS. By 

Lieutenant Frederick Schwatka, author of “ The Chil- 
dren of the Cold,”’ * Nimrod in the North,” etc. Illus- 
trated. 385 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.06. 

See review. 

THE SoutH SEA ISLANDERS, AND THE QUEENSLAND 
LABOR TRADE, A record of voyages and experiences 
in the Western Pacific from 1875 to 1891. By William 
T. Wawn, Master Mariner. With numerous illustra- 
tions by the same. 440 pp. 8vo, $3.00; by mail, $3.23. 

It is solely as a book of adventure that Captain Wawn's 
“The South Sea Islanders” appeals to and entertains us, 
‘its account of the Queensland labor trade being of subsid- 
tary interest. Among pol tical controversies in the colony of 
Queensland, the “ Kanaka Question’ held a prominent 
place for many years, becoming at length of almost supreme 
importance. Along the coast, especially of Northern 
Queensland, there stretches a belt of country adapted for 
the cultivation of tropical products, chiefyamong them being 
‘the sugar-cane. To develop the resources of this region it 
was necessary to find a class of laborers better able to endure 
the climate than Europeans, as well as to work at a cheaper 
rate. Thus arose the demand for laborers brought from the 
various island groups of the Western Pacific—Papuans and 
Polynesians, loosely termed Kanakas. Captain Wawn was 
engaged in recruiting such laborers from 1875, when they 
were first introduced, down to 1891, when the Queensland 
Government legislated agains’ the importation of Kanakas 
into the colony, and their employment there. His narrative 
is that of a practical man who knows his subject thoroughly ; 
he has recorded much that is interesting relative to numer- 
ous little-known islands, and the tale he tells may well be 
tegarded asa valuable contribution to the history of the 
Western Pacific. * * A shipwreck, a cyclone, an earth- 
quake, sundry massacres and feats of cannibalism enliven the 
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pages of this uno tentatious volume. There are a few 
graphic passages which we should be pleased to transcribe. 
It must suffice for us to record the author’s solemn assevera- 
tion that, notwithstanding all the tales of bloodshed, murder, 
and kidnapping in connection with the Polynesian labor 
trade, “it has been, in the main, equally beneficial to the 
Queensland colony and to the islanders themselves.”’ 
Philadelphia Press. 


TRAVELS IN AMERICA ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 
By Thomas Twining. Black and White series. 181 pp. 
32mo, 40 cents; by mail, 46 cents. 

The account of Thomas Twining’s travels is, from its narra- 
tive form, of much more readable quality. This energetic 
and intelligent young Englishman, only nineteen years of 
age (and handsome too, if we can trust his portrait), made a 
visit of pure curiosity to America in the interval between two 
terms of residence in India; and the record he left of his 
information-seeking travels answers the questions we ask 
to day of the condition of America a century ago, when the 
new government was not yet of age, and forms a welcome 
addition to the contemporary accounts of other travellers, 
such as Chastellux and Dwight. Nothing escaped Mr. 
Twining’s notice and his concise noting—the food, beds, 
houses, streets, private citizens, and public official-. He 
bore approving testimony to our buckwheat cakes and Mary- 
land pork, showed much patience over our bad streets 
and inns, gave a most vivid and interesting account of inter- 
views with many public men, notably with Washington, to 
whose dignity and elegance he bears full testimony. He 
foresaw clearly the future of our nation, and it is pleasing to 
know that he lived to see the greatness he prophesied, for 
he did not die till 1861. While frankly noting imperfections, 
he says most sensibly that many things could not be otherwise 
than imperfect in so new a country, and that “ it was not for 
an Englishman to reprobate a state of things so lately the 
bequest of the British nation.’ In short, this clearly told 
little book of travels fulfils Bovee’s two requisites for a book : 
it is “ luminous and not voluminous.” N.Y. Post. 


Wau-KeeE-NAH AND HER PEOPLE. The curious 
customs, traditions, and legends of the North American 
Indians, By James C. Strong. With frontispiece. 

75 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.03. 

General Strong began to live among the Indians of the 
Pacific coast in 1850, and learned one of their languages, 
and for six years traveled with and among them, thus be- 
coming thoroughly familiar with their folk-lore, habits and 
home-life. The volume opens with a brief account of the 
relations of the white races with the Indians, which is not 
flattering to the former’s claims to a superior civilization. 
The writer distinguishes between the various tribes aleng the 
northern parts of the continent, giving their history, charac- 
teristics, etc., the most attractive being the Mandans. whose 
traditions and appearance show that they are probably de- 
scendants of the Welsh voyager, Prince Madoc. The story 
of the Indian maiden “ Wah kee-Nah”’ is very beautiful and 
romantic. Publishers’ Weekly. 


POETRY. 

GOBLIN MARKET. By Christina Rossetti. Illustrated 

by Lawrence Housman. 63 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, 
1,16. 

Tits poem of fancy is illustrated with archaic wood cut 
designs on a narrow long page. 

HANNIBAL AND KATHARNA. A Drama in Five Acts. 
By Lieutenant-Colonel J. C. Fife-Cookson, author of 
“With the Armies of the Balkans,” “A Dream of 
Other Days,” etc. 190 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, 
$1.00. 

A drama in blank verse and five acts, beginning with 
Hanvibal in Spain and ending at Zama. 
SPECIMENS OF GREEK TRAGEDY. Euripides. Trans- 

lated by Goldwin Smith, D. C. L. 173 pp. 12mo, 
go cents; by mail, 99 cents. 

Translations of striking speeches and choruses in Euri- 
pides, done in blank verse and rhyme. The work of a man 
versed in his text, but scarcely turning his text into verse. 
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SCIENCE. 


EcoNnoMIC GEOLOGY OF THE UNITED STATES. With 
Briefer Mention of Foreign Mineral Products. By 
Ralph S. Tarr. 8vo, $3.60; by mail, $3.90. 

The Assistant Professor of Geology at Cornell presents a 
text book in which special attention is given to the mineral 
products of the United States, but with reference to other 
countries when some light can be thrown on the origin of 
materials. Throughout the chapters the object held in view 
is to point out the geological aspect of the subject and the 
economic importance and relations of the several products. 
The work is of major importance, since not alone an excel- 
lent idea may be gained of the science of geology, but a vast 
amount of information, both statistical and economic. 


N.Y. Times. 


INTRODUCTION TO ELEMENTARY PRACTICAL BIOLOGY. 
A Laboratory Guide for High-School and College 
Students. By Charles Wright Dodge, M.S. 422 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, $1.62; by mail, $1.78. 

Prof. C. W. Dodge, of the University of Rochester, has 
prepared a laboratory guide for high-school and college 
students, which he calls an “ Introduction to Elementary and 
Practical Biology.” It consists, essentially, of questions cn 
the gross and minute structure and on the physiology of a 
series of common animals and plants typical of their kind, 
which can be answered only by actual examination of the 
specimen or by the performance of the experiment. The 
purpose is to develop in the student the power of independent 
observation, to teach him that the source of all knowledge is 
not the book but the specimen, and that if his observation 
does not agree with the book then the book is wrong. 

N.Y, World. 


PsYCHOLOGY, DESCRIPTIVE AND EXPLANATORY. A 
Treatise on the Phenomena and Development of Human 
Mental Life. By Prof. George T. Ladd, of Yale Uni- 
versity. Svo, $3.40; by mail, $3.63. 

This work is a general treatise on the facts of conscious- 
ness, intellective, affective and volitional, and is issued be- 
cause the author believes that, notwithstanding several 
learned and voluminous works on the subject have appeared 
of late years, there is a real demand for another. Prof. 
Ladd employs in the main the introspective method; and 
though he recognizes to the full the services of experimental 
psychology as far as they go, he treats the attempts of the 
biologi-ts to explain the facts of consciousness as functions of 
the nervous system with something like contempt. He has 
worked out the subject with much care and study, as is evi- 
dent not only from the elaborate character of the treatise, but 
also from the plainness with which in general his views are 
expressed. If we had space, we might have something to 
say about the author’s theory of causation and some other 
topics, but such discussion is more appropriate for the special 
philosophical periodicals, and whatever defects may exist in 
Mr. Ladd’s work, and however une may differ from some of 
his views, he has given us one of the best and most elaborate 
treatises on psychology in the English language, and one that 
deserves to be extensively used. A science that is compara- 
tively undeveloped, as psychology now is, needs to be studied 
from various points of view and students will find Prof. Ladd’s 
book one of the best guides they can have. Critic. 


SOME SALIENT POINTS IN THE SCIENCE OF THE 
EARTH. By Sir J. William Dawson, C. M. G., LL.D, 
F. R.S., F.G.S., etc. With forty-six illustrations. 
499 pp. Indexed, 12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.65, 

Sir J. William Dawson’s book is intended as a closing de- 
liverance on some of the more important questions of geology. 
It contains much that is new, in correction and amplification 
of that which is old, and is as interesting as it is valuable for 
the freshness it gives to antiquity, and the personal adven- 
tures and experiences of this veteran worker in the fields of 
geological science. The volume appropriately opens with 
chapters on “ The Starting Point” and “ World-Making; ”’ 
then follow “ The History of the North Atlantic,’ “The 
Dawn of Life,” “‘ The Growth of Coal,” “The Oldest Air- 
Breathers,” “‘ The Great Ice Age,” “Man in Nature,” and 
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other chapters no less interesting and instructive. The illus. 
trations are of both an original and informing character, 
Philadelphia Press. 
SUICIDE AND INSANITY. A Physiological and Socio. 
logical study. By S. A. K. Strahan, M. D., author of 
“ Marriage and Disease,” etc. 12mo, $1.35; by mail, 
$1.50. 
A thoughtful and valuable book is this physiological and 
sociological study that Dr. Strahan has written, and it comes 
with particular appropriateness when we remember the recent 
discussion of the ethics of suicide in some of the daily papers 
and reviews. Dr, Strahan says that there is a steady and 
rapid increase of self-destruction common to the whole civil- 
ized world, and he finds “ the cause of all true suicide in that 
degenerate condition which is the constant product of civili- 
zation ;’’ he goes on to show, too, from the Registrar Gen- 
eral’s Report for 1890, that the increases in the death-rate 
are all from “ transmissible and transmutable”’ diseases. The 
work is written “in the hope that people may be induced to 
use intelligently, in the propagation of the human race, some 
of the knowledge, care, and forethought so successfully exer- 
cised in that of the lower animals.” It is a painful but valu- 
able book, deserving the careful consideration of thoughtful 
persons. London Publishers’ Circular. 
THE Dawn OF AsTRONOMY. A Study of the Temple- 
Worship and Mythology of the Ancient Egyptians. By 
J. Norman Lockyer, F, R. S._ Illustrated. 432 pp. 
Indexed. Quarto, $3.75; by mail, $4.15. 

See review. 

THE FAUNA OF THE DEEP SEA. By Sydney J. Hickson. 
With 23 illustrations. Modern Science series. 1I2mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 87 cents. 

This little monograph of Mr. Hickson’s gives an idea of 
what has been accomplished during the past few years in the 
investigation of animal life at the bottom of the ocean. In 
it are condensed from official reports the results of the various 
scientific expeditions fitted out by the English, French, Ger- 
man, Italian, Norwegian and American governments, and 
presented in such a manner as to interest, not scientific 
readers alone, but those who do not possess a specialist’s 
knowledge of genera and species. ‘The text contains twenty 
or more illustrations, showing the curious forms of life at the 
extreme depths of the ocean. Boston Transcript. 
THE INVENTIONS RESEARCHES AND WRITINGS OF 

NIKOLA TESLA. With special reference to his work in 
polyphase currents and high potential lighting. By 
Thomas Cummerford Martin, editor Zhe Electrical 
Eng.neer, Past-President American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers. With frontispiece portrait. 496 pp. 
Indexed. 8vo, $3.6c; by mail, $3.80. 

The lectures and papers which form the subject of the 
volume represent the work of a young Servian electrical 
engineer now well known in this country as well as in 
Europe. Mr. Martin has played the part of a Boswell to 
the author, and is by no means kehind his prototype in 
admiration for his subject. ‘The work consists of four parts: 
On polyphase currents; Tesla effects with high-frequency 
and high-potential currents; Miscellaneous inventions and 
writings; Early phase motors and the Tesla oscillators. The 
second part, on currents of high frequency and high potential, 
is the one which has chiefly attracted public attention, and 
which seems to promise most for the future. The other parts 
relate mainly to motors of the kind known as alternates. 
While the work contains much that is original and sugges- 
tive, there is a general want of completeness about results. 
The experiments on currents of high frequency and potential 
were interesting and brilliant, but, so far as we can discover, 
have up to the present time led to nothing. ‘The other papers 
are mostly made up of suggestions more or less ingenious, 
but, we believe, leading to nothing definite. In the case of 
any scientific invention we need descriptions of apparatus 
actually constructed and used, and we want perfectly definite 
and reliable statements about the results obtained. We do 
not find them in the work before us, or at least to any but a 
small extent. Meantime, it is only fair to the author to say 
that much is expected from him, and that his own statements 
about his work are modest and unassuming. N. Y. Post. 
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THE STORY OF THE Sun. By Sir Robert S, Ball, 
F.R.S., author of “An Atlas of Astronomy,” “ The 
Cause of an Ice Age,” etc. 8vo, $3.75; by mail, $3.97. 

“ The Story of the Sun” is a large octavo, illustrated with 
eleven full-page plates, some of them colored, and numerous 
other illustrations. Among the obligations named by the 
author are those which he is under to Harvard and to Prof. 

Holden of Lick Observatory. One of the illustrations shows 

the darkness that prevailed in Norway in 1851, during a 

total eclipse. It is based on sketches made by Prof. Piazzi 

Smyth. This book is externally very attractive, and is 

written in a style that does not exclude the common mind 


. . a . ee 
from an understanding of it and an interest In it. 
A . } 7 7mes. 


SOCIOLOGY. 


PRIMARY ELECTIONS. A_ study of tethods for 
improving the basis of party organization. By Daniel 
S. Remsen. 121 pp. Indexed. Questions of the 
Day. 12mo, 60 cents; by mail, 69 cents, 
A study of county and primary organization in the con- 
duct of political parties as developed in this country. 


THE HOME LIFE OF THE ANCIENT GREEKS. Trans- 
lated from the German of Professor H. Blumner. By 
Alice Zimmern. With numerous illustrations. 548 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.68. 

“The Home Life of the Ancient Greeks ” gives a general 
survey of the manners and customs of the Greeks, their 
social conditions, dress, sports, education, and individual life- 
history, from the birth and rearing of the infant until the 
round of life is completed. The book is not literally ren- 
dered, and is, as we understand from Miss Zimmern’s pre- 
face, somewhat conciser in the style than the original, which 
perhaps is to the advantage of the English reader. Although 
one or two of the subjects treated, such as music and its 
associations with gymnastics and the stage, are somewhat 
scantily discussed, the work is comprehensive in scope, and 
thoroughly worthy of the skill bestowed upon it by the trans- 
lator. The opening chapters on Costume form, indeed, an 
admirable little treatise in themselves, while those on the 
Theatre, Gymnastics and Games, Infancy, Marriage, and 
Burial are also excellent. The value of the work to the 
general reader is emphasized by the original illustrations, 
which are chiefly reproduced from paintings on vases, and 
are extremely interesting as well as useful, since in every 
instance they are material for the author's comment. 

Saturday Review. 


ESSAYS. 

SCIENCE AND HEBREW TRADITION Essays. By 
Thomas H. Huxley. Collected Essays. Volume IV. 
372 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02, 

SCIENCE AND CHRISTIAN TRADITION Essays. By 
Thomas H. Huxley. Collected Essays. Volume V. 
49 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.03. 

The publishers have ready two more volumes in their series 
giving the collective writings of Professor Huxley. One not 
only realizes as these volumes appear how much the author 
has written in the short form of magazine papers, but in what 
vigorous and clear English he has written them. There is 
something in his writings that forbids one ever becoming tired 
or drowsy over them, and this is true whatever the topic. 
His present volumes deal with subjects to which he helped to 
give wide and intelligent popularity many years ago. 

N. Y. Times. 


FINE ARTS AND AMUSEMENTS. 


LEADWORK, OLD AND ORNAMENTAL, AND FOR THE 
Most Part ENGLisH. By W. R. Lethaby. With 
illustrations. 148 pp. 12mo, $1.13; by mail, $1 23. 

_ An historical sketch of the use of lead in decoration: roof. 

ing, spires, domes, coffins, chests, statues, vases, gate piers, 

finials, etc.; copiously illustrated. 

PRINTERS’ MARKS. A Chapter in the History of 
Typography. By W. Roberts. Editor of the Bookworm. 

261 pp. 12mo, $2.48; by mail, $2.75. 
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THE GIST OF WHIST. Being a Concise Guide to the 
Modern Scientific Game, Embracing the Improved 
Method of American Leads and a Complete Glossary of 
the common and technical terms. By Charles E. 
Coffin. To which is added the Laws of Whist, as 
revised at the Third American Whist Congress. 100 pp. 
12mo, 60 cents; by mail, 67 ceits. 

A summary of whist law and practice from the “ American 
leads” standpoint, and on the most dangerous assumption 
that the game is now perfect. 


REFERENCE. 


How TO PRONOUNCE 10,000 DIFFICULT WorDs. 
An authoritative hand-book of words in common use. 
By F. M. Fayne, author of “‘ Business Educator,” ‘* Law 
at a Glance,” etc. 116 pp. With thumb index. Oblong 
16mo, 40 cents; by mail, 44 cents. 
This follows the later American usage rather than the 
later English. 


VesT POCKET WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY AND COM- 
PLETE MANUAL OF PARLIAMENTARY PRACTICE, Con- 
taining also Latin words and phrases. 256pp. With 
thumb index. Oblong 16mo, 35 cents; by mail, 
39 cents. 

A small dictionary of 20,000 words, of Latin and French 
words, a summary of Parliamentary law, postage, etc. 


VeEsT- POCKET WEBSTER'S MANUAL FOR WRITERS, 
READERS AND SPEAKERS, Containing a dictionary of 
13,000 synonyms. I92pp. Oblong 16mo, 35 cents; 
by mail, 38 cents. 

About 2,500 words given with synonyms, list of phrases 
and hints as to punctuation, writing for the press, and 
abbreviations. 


FICTION. 


A DAUGHTER OF THIS WORLD. By Fletcher Batter- 
shall, 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.03. 

A curious, introspective study of several unusual charac- 
ters, over-developed in certain directions, and yet consistent 
according to the author’s conception. * * * The char- 
acter of Father Axon is especially well conceived, albeit not 
a pleasant one to contemplate. The story abounds in 
interest, and as a psychological study of certain rare phases 
of human nature is well worth reading. Boston Transcript. 


A MARRIAGE CEREMONY. By Ada Cambridge, 
author of “ The Three Miss Kings,’’ “ Not All In Vain,’’ 
etc. 271 pp. Appletons’ Town and Country Library, 
I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 86 cents; paper, 40 cents; by 
mail, 45 cents. 

A novel of Australian and Erglish life, before and after 
marriage. 


A PRoTEGEE OF JACK HAMLIN’S AND OTHER STORIES, 
By Bret Harte. 16mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02 

We ought to be thankful for Bret Harte, even more now 
in these days of word juggling and pessimism than in his 
earlier years. Ile holds his own as a writer of graphic 
short stories, in which a love of nature and a knowledge of 
it, a clear, artistic purpose, a strong sense of humor and an 
unerring feeling for dramatic effect are all manifested. He 
writes as well to-day, in this age of Kipling, as he did more 
than twenty years ago, when he revived the American short 
story, which had been neglected since the time of Poe and 
Fitz James O'Brien. In this volume there are five tales 
besides the one that gives the book its title, and every one 
of them is a good story, which, after you have read it, you 
feel a desire to pass on to your neighbor, so that he may 
have the same enjoyment. Atleast one of these stories, 
“The Home-Coming of Jim Wilkes,” will rank with the 
best things Bret Harte has written. It is a bit of extrava- 
gance, but all through it the author is perfectly grave, and, 
while the misadventure of Wilkes is broadly comical, there 
are suggestions of tragedy about it too, and a hint of 
pathos. N.Y. Times. 
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A SENATOR AT SEA. A story of mine and thine. By 
George F. Duysters. Dillingham’s Madison Square 
series. 165 pp. I2mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 23 
cents. 

An argument based on the experiences of a party wrecked 
on the Pacific against the assertion that the 1ights of property 
can be considered absolute. 


A SuPERFLUOUS WOMAN. 336 pp. 
by mail, 87 cents. 

This romance, published without the name of the author, 
excites curivsity for its boldness and for occasional crossing 
of the line which divides the good from the bad. It may be 
taken as an outcry against those conservative methods which 
separate man and woman. For heroine it has Jessamine 
Ifalliday, the London reigning beauty. She has the highest 
family connections and unlimited wealth. She has been 
brought up as a motherless child by her worldly Aunt 
Arabella. The aunt makes every effort to bring about Jessa- 
mine's marriage with Lord Heriot, the last representative of 
a dissipated and insane line of the nolility, Jessamine, who is 
the pampered child of fortune, abhors the union. She is ill 
to death, partly of ennui and disgust, when Dr. Cornerstone 
attends her and saves her life. Lle advises a remedy—let 
her find work and a natural existence. Jessamine goes to 
Scotland, and London society papers nctice the eclipse of a 
bright star. She takes the place of a servant in a farmer's 
house, and there meets Colin Macgillvray, the superbest 
type of a Scotch countryman. Honest, simple-minded, 
brave and loyal, he is the handsomest man Jessamine has 
ever met. His father is a half savage, his mother an old 
crone. Jessamine gives a half promise of marriage, and then 
flics and n.arries the brute, Lord Heriot. By him she has 
two imbecile children. Perhaps some of nature’s remorse- 
Isss iaws are presented in this volume. “ Your right decision 
or your life,” cries the constant and remorseless old high- 
wayman to every soul, male and female alike, and he will 
take no excuses, nor admit palliations. N.Y. Times. 


AN APOCALYPSE OF LIFE. By W. T. Cheney. Arena 
Library series. 312 pp. I2mo, paper, 45 cents; by 
mail, 50 cents. 

An attempt to pierce the mystery of existence and show 
in a vision the future of the spirit apart from matter, 


APPRENTICES TO DESTINY. 
of “A Squire of Low Degree.” 348 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; 
by mail, 86 cents. 

The scene of the novel opens in Chicago and afterwards 
shifts to a pretty little town about a hundred miles away. 
Joyce Mabie, the heroine, is brought under the influence of a 
socialistic idealist, and thinks she sees in his work for 
humanity the object which she requires to fill her own life. 
She wr tes an artiile on “ The necessity of organized labor 
against capital,” which has the effect of causing the 
«‘ hands” of her lover's factory, who are out on a strike, to 
promptly fire the works and burn them to the ground. Her 
story after this is entirely connected with that of Paul 
Rodman, her lover. Publishers’ Weekly. 


By Arnold Clark. With a 
361 pp. I2mo, $1 25, 


I2mo, 75 cents; 


LENEATH THE DOME. 
portrait. A posthumous novel. 
postpaid, 

A story of social and political life, with the scene laid in 
Detroit; the corruption in the Legislature of Michigan is 
strongly dwelt upon, and the unfairness of the Michigan 
State law under which men seeking work away from home 
may be cast into jail as vagrants is pointedly illustrated. 
Actual instances of corruption have been used by the author 
in his story. He believes that private ownership in land is 
at the root of all industrial troubles, and brings this idea out 
in his work. Mr. Clark was born in Michigan; this was his 
first novel ; he died before it was published. It is said to 
embody many of the events of his own short but notable life, 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


CAN SucH THINGS BE? By Ambrose Bierce, author 
of “ Tales of Soldiers and Civilians,” “ Black Beetles 
in Amber.”’ Cassell’s Sunshine series. 320 pp, I2mo, 
paper, 40 cents; by mail, 46 cents, 
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Thirty three short stories dealing with murder, supernatural 
visitations, and other weird and ghastly themes. They are 
entitled: “* The Deathof Halpin Frayser ;” ** The Mocking. 
bird;” “ My Favorite Murder;” ‘ The Story of a Con. 
science ;” ‘*The Secret of Macgarger’s Gulch;” “A 
Psychological Wreck ;’’ “The Night’s Doings at Dead- 
mans ;’’ ** Mysterious Disappearances,”’ ec. 

Publishers’ Weekly, 

CATHARINE FuRZE. By Mark Rutherford, edited by 
his friend, Reuben Shapcott. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 
87 cents. 

A romance of English life, the heroine being the daughter 
of an ironmonger. The growth and bent of Catharine’s 
mind are carefully worked up. It is a story of human trials, 
Privincial life in England is fully described, and the beok is 
distinguished by tempered realism. N. Y. Times. 
CHEAP JACK Zita. By S. Baring-Gould, author of 

“ Arminell,” “ John Herring,” ‘‘ Mchalab,” etc. Illus- 
trated. 402 pp. 12mo, go cents; by mail, $1.04. 

See review. 

CHRISTINA CHARD. By Mrs. Campbell-Praed, author 
of “ December Roses,” “The Romance of a Chalet,” 
etc 319 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 87 cents. 

Christina Chard, a curious, contradictory character, comes 
into possession of a great sum of money. Her portrait is 
painted by the arti-t of the hour in London, which brings 
her into contact with the crowd of fashionable, gifted people 
who haunt studios, The story also introduces many schemes 
in which capitalists employ money. The idea of the story 
is credited to the artist George H. Boughton, to whom the 
book is dedicated. Publishers Weekly. 
COUNTESS DyYNAR; OR, POLISH BLoopD. A novel. 

From the German of Nataly Von Eschstruth. Trans- 
lated by Cora Louise Turner. With illustrations by 
James Fagan. The Choice series. 367 pp. 12mo, paper, 
45 cents; by mail, 47 cents, 

Count Gustav Adolph Dynar, living on the German side 
of the borderland between Germany and Poland, adopts 
under peculiar circumstances the son of a Polish refugee. In 
later years the Countess Dynar takes exception to her father’s 
action and questions the right of the Pole to her family titles, 
On the action of Janek Proczna at this juncture is dependent 
the interest of a sensational love-story. Publishers’ Weekly. 
CouRTSHIP AND MARrRIAGE. A novel. By Mrs. 

Caroline Lee Hentz, author of “ Ernest Linwood,” 
“The Planter's Northern Bride,” ‘ Robert Graham,” 
etc. Dillingham’s Home series. 522 pp. 12mo, paper, 
20 cents ; by mail, 25 cents. 

Thirteen stories collected and published in 1870 and in 
the Ledger style of the period are in this volume all laid in 
the American life known to contributors to the story 
weeklies. 

EarRLscourT. A novel of Provincial Life. By 
Alexander Allardyce. Appletons’ Town and Country 
Library. I2mo, 75 certs; by mail, 87 cents; paper, 
40 cents; by mail, 4 6cents. 

Mr. Allardyce constructs his romance on the lines of the 
o'd English comedy, with a little bit of dramatic incident 
thrown in. Every soul in an old-fashioned comedy must be 
married, and at the lowering of the curtain the happy couples 
make their general bows to the pit. Lord Earlscourt Is @ 
stiff old aristociat, who believes that “ all creation was made 
to further his ends.” He has the misfortune to have a crazy 
son, Harold. He wants Harold to marry Mary Donne, his 
ward, whereas the young man prefers Miss Cloete Sparshott, 
the daughter of a queer scientific doctor. Cloete, who has 
been Stephen’s first love, refuses Harold, whereupon the 
crazy man, seeing a woman in Cloete’s cloak, shoots and 
kills Miss Dorothy, or Mrs. Stephen Brancepeth. The 
English regulation novel, as Mr, Allardyce produces It, has 
great premeditation without apparent spontaneity. There 1s 
much, however, that is amusing in “ Earlscourt.”’ Mrs. Fire- 
brace, who is the widowed sister of Lord Earlscourt, 1s 4 
convert to religion, and she often remarks as to her present 
happy condition, that if “I had died when poor Firebrace 


died, I should have just gone to hell with the Major.” 
N. Y. Times. 
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FRAGMENTS IN BASKETS. By Mrs. W. Boyd Carpen- 
ter. Illustrated. 223 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 87 
cents 

“In words of fancy I have tried to gather some fragments 
.of truth,’’ so says the writer. She offers twelve imaginative 
sketches, each containing a lesson or message, under the 
titles of ** The Anchor of the Soul,’ “The Battle of the 
Books,” *: Be Still and Know,” “ The Light of Love,’ “ In 
Ways That We Know Not,” “Only a Drop of Water,” “ For 
the Master’s Use,” “‘ The Sparrow and the Cuckoo's Egg,” 
etc. Publishers’ Weekly. 
Gop'’s WILL AND OTHER Storirs. By Ilse Frapan. 

Translated by Helen A. Macdonnell. The “ Unknown 
Library.”” 183 pp. 12mo, 40 cents; by mail, 46 cents. 

Ilse Frapan writes short stories of peasant life, with remi- 
niscences of a quiet German city existence. In ‘God's 
Will’’ two daughters of a farmer are described. Marie is of 
a pious turn of mind, and Lena a harum-scarum girl. Marie's 
miserly father has arranged it that Marie is to marry her cou- 
sin, the chuckle headed Pete. Matters get so far that Marie 
and Pete go to church to be married. At the conclusion of 
the ceremony, when the bride should have given the affirma- 
tive response, she says “ No,”’ and there is no manage as 
jar as Marie is concerned. Lena, however, takes her sister’s 
place, and thu, it is Lena who is married to Pete. Finally, 
Marie marries a sedate carpenter. All the stories have a 
kind of quiet merit. N.Y. Times. 
Her PRovINCIAL Cousin. A Story ot Bittany. By 

Edith Elmer Wood. The ‘ Unknown” Library. 184 pp. 
12mo 40 cents; by mail, 46 cents. 

Mile, Anna Sophie Francoise Delphine de la Planche is 
Parisienne to the tips of her little boots, Why she went to 
Britany can only be surmis d. Probably she was tired of 
Paris for the nonce, ard of M. Saintaine, who wanted to 
marry her. Her home was not a pleasant one, from the fact 
that her father was a mauvais sujet, and scarcely concealed 
his follies. When Mlle. Delphine and her maid Augustine 
reached Brittany, and finally the Chateau de Kerviny, where 
lived M and Mme. de Quellan de Kerviny and their 
cousins Maurice and Gaston, they were horrified at Breton 
ways. * * * The author introduces Breton songs. 
legends, and, of course, the quaint religious ceremonies of 
the peasants. You come to the conclusion that the Breton 
isa picturesque person in an artistic sense, but would be a 
very uncomfortable one to live with. N.Y. Times. 


Horace CHASE. A novel. By Constance Fenimore 
Woolson, author of “ Jupiter Lights,” ‘‘ East Angels,’ 
etc. 419 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 

See review. 

In Dikest Perit. A novel. By David Christie 
Murray, author of “ Time's Revenges,” “A Wasted 
Crime,” etc. 303 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, 31.03. 

After thirty-eight years of happy wedded life the husband 
writes the story of how he won his wife in the stormy days 
of 1847, when Garibaldi and Cavour were fighting the last 
war for Italian independence. The wife had never seen her 
father who, since her birth, had been a political prisoner for 
twenty years. The hero rescued the father and to frustrate 

a treacherous plot, was obliged to steal £40,000 of his wife’s 

money, which had fallen into the wrong hands. An exciting 

tale, in strict accordance with history. Publishers’ Weekly. 


JEANIZ O'BIGGERSDALE AND OTHER YORKSHIRE 
Stories. By Katharine Simpson. Preface by the 
:. J.C. Atkinson. 279 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, 

I 24. 

In the short stories of which this volume is composed, 
Mrs. Simpson deals with some Yorkshire legends and a good 
deal of folklore. The stories are nicely written and display 
considerable literary abilitv. The preface by Canon Atkinson 
deals with the folklore of Yorkshire in general and of Cleve- 
land in particular. Publishers’ Circular. 
Journey to Mars. The Wonderful World; its 

beauty and splendor; its mighty races and kingdoms; 
its final decom. By Gustavus W. Pope, M. D. Romances 
of the Planets, No. 1. 543 pp. 12mo, $1.00; by mail, 
$115 
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A romance on the usual lines, giving an account of a trip 
to Mars, and what was seen there. 

MEMOIRS OF SHERLOCK HOLMES. By A. Conan 
Doyle, author of “ Adventures of Sherlock Holmes,” 
“The Refugees,’ ‘Micah Clarke,” etc. Illustrated. 
281 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

See review. 

MEMOIRS OF TWO YoUNG MARRIED WOMEN. By 
By Honoré de Balzac. ‘Translated by Katharine Pres- 
cott Wormeley. Honoré de Balzac’s novels. 325 pp. 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

This volume shows another phase of the marvelous versa- 
tility which Balzac possesses, The great romancer here con- 
centrates his study, and devotes his attention almost solely to 
two women, Louise de Chaulieu and Renee de Maucombre. 
Nobody ever did draw the great ladies of France of the 
period of the Restoration as did Balzac. Into that grand 
world Louise de Chaulieu was born. She had been 
educated in a Carmelite nunnery, with Renee, and the two 
were bosom friends. Kalzac is not afraid to indicate what is 
the outcome of such a training. The whole story shows the 
distinctions made by women in regard to married life. 
Louise is imperious, and wishes a man with more sense than 
soul. Her love must dominate. Hers is a_ passionate 
egotism. But Renee believes that happiness may sometimes 
come from a marriage de convenance. Her husband accord- 
ingly, is taken without any love, and her happiness comes 
with motherhood. 

These memoirs show judicious treatment by the translator. 
So clever a literary artist can be “une belle infidelle,”’ and 
so in this, the last of Miss Wormeley’s volumes, we find the 
familiar and thorough acquaintance with the subleties of the 
author. ‘The translation of Balzac seems easy work, but 
there are few tasks more difficult. N. Y. Times. 
Miss GwyNNE, bACHELOR. A novel. By Winifred 

Johnes. 285 pp. 12mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 
cents. 

“Miss Gwynne Bachelor,” by Winifred Johnes is, we 
suppose, the story of a beginner, but it is brightly and grace- 
fully written, and the author may well be gratified by what 
it demonstrates. It is a story of a girl’s experiences in New 
York. -It gives among other things a series of sketches, 
easily and naturally constructed, of places and of ways of 
life. We are taken to the theatre, and the studio, and toa 
Bohemian dinner. The author is a good observer. She 
turns a neat phrase, too, and has an agreeable humor. 

N. Y. Sun. 

Mr. Wayrt's WIFE'S SISTER. A SOCIAL SUCCESS, THE 
ARTICLES OF SEPARATION. By Marion Harland (Mary 
Virginia Terhune), author of * Judith,” “ Loiterings 
in Pleasant Paths,” etc. 314 pp. 12mo,75 cents; by 
mail, 87 cents. 

In this story Hetty Alling is the drudge of the Wayts, and 
the Rev, Percy Wayt is a religious m»untebank, and, worse 
than that, a periodic drinker. First he took brandy, and 
then opium. He was always on the move from city to 
city, as his vices were discovered, It was through his fault 
that his eldest girl, Hester, was a cripple, with a dislocated 
spine. Once, while in a drunken frenzy, be had thrown his 
little girl down the stairs. Mrs. Wayt conceals her husband's 
vices, and so does his sister-in-law, Hetty. It is Mrs. Wayt 
who writes her husband’s sermons. Hetty labors far into 
the night at her typewriter copying them. March Gilchrist, 
a manly fellow, falls in love with the patient Hetty Alling. 
She declines his offer, for if she left the Wayts, ruin and 
shame would come to them. There happens, however, a 
lucky accident. The Rev. Percy, when besotted, upsets a 
spirit lamp over his bed, and he is burned to death. Hetty 
is freed from thralldom, and so is the crippled Hester, for 
she dies. Somehow, recognizing the fact that clergymen do 
not differ much from ordinary mortals, it seems unnecessary 
to present any one in such a sinister light. The man is so 
shocking a scamp, that you barely forgive the sister-in-law 
for not having exposed his baseness at an earlier date; but, 
as Marien Harland writes it, “some women are built so.” 


Let us at least admire their great self-devotion. 
N. Y. Times. 
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FPARISIAN Points OF ViEw. By Ludovic Halévy 
The translation by Edith V. B. Matthews. An intro- 
duction by Brander Matthews. With portrait. 195 pp. 
12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 86 cents. 

See review. 


QUENTIN DuRWARD. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 
Illustrated. ‘The Waverley Novels. Dryburgh edition. 
Vol. XVI. 461 pp. Indexed, 12mo, 90 cents; by 
mail, $1.07. 

This issue of this edition has the usual glossary, nine illus- 
trations by Mr. H. M. Paget, both introductions and a care- 
ful text. 

SH1ps TuHaT Pass IN THE NIGHT. By Beatrice 
Harraden. Authorized American edition. 235 pp. 
16mo, 50 cents; by mail, 57 cents. 

See review. 

THE CLOSE OF ST. CHRISTOPHER'S. A S‘ory for 
Girls. By Emma Marshall, author of ‘* Those Three,” 
‘‘New Relations,” etc. Illustrated. 337 pp. 1I2mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.26. 

Mrs. Emma Martin Marshall, now 62, has published in the 
last 33 years considerably over 100 separate titles giving 
phases of English life. The scene of this is in a cathedral 
town, of whose life Mrs. Marshall has written much and it 
is *‘ for girls.”’ 

THE | GYPTIAN HARP GirRL. A Mystery of the 
Peristyle. By ‘‘Quondam,” author of “ The Adventures 
of Uncle Jeremiah and Family at the Great Fair,” etc. 
Illustrated. 272 pp. 12mo, 25 cents, postpaid. 

THE GREATER GLory. A Story of High Life. By 
Maarten Maartens, author of “God’s Fool,” “Joost 
Avelingh,” etc. 472 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.25. 

See review. 

THe Last SENTENCE. By Maxwell Gray, author of 
“ The Silence of Dean Maitland,” “ In the Heart of the 
Storm,” “The Reproach of Annesley.” Embellished 
with eight illustrations by Albert Hencke. New edition. 
491 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.25. 

THE PENANCE OF JOHN LOGAN AND TWO OTHER 
TALEs. By William Black. New and revised edition. 
311 pp. 12mo, 60 cents; by mail, 70 cents. 

Three stories, “ The Penance of John Logan,” “ Romeo 
and Juliet,’ and “A Snow Idyll.” 


THE ROusING OF MrS. POTTER AND OTHER STORIES. 
By Gertrude Smith. 16mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 

The eleven tales by Gertrude Smith included in this 
volume are really deserving of preservation in book form. 
Mirroring certain peculiar phases of cur national life, they 
are fashioned with noticeable cunning, and are often rare in 
the restraint of their humorous passages. Philadelphia Press. 
THE WOMAN OF THE [RON BRACELETS. By Frank 

Barret, author of “ Folly Morrison,” “ Honest Davie,” 
“Fettered for Life,” etc. 433 pp. 1I2mo, 75 cents; 
by mail, 89 cents. 

The neurypnological novel has many forms, and of each 
of these there have been many examples. Mr. Frank 
Barrett shows what can be written by a courageous man 
dealing with hypnotism as an accepted fact, employed like 
arsenic in the domestic circle by a sensual and covetous 
man, against the weaker natures of his wife and step- 
daughter. Into this narrative a dash of variety is infused 
by the introduction of a strong-minded girl who is also 
master of the trick of nerve-lulling, and who fights the 
villain with his own weapon. ‘Truth to tell, this leads to 
some repulsive situations, and “The Woman of the Iron 
3racelets ’’ will repel many readers from the beginning. 
This narrative is written in the first person, as it were bya 
mawkish and fatuous old doctor; end every character in the 
book seems to be more or less mawkish and fatuous. The 
author may say that this is only the effect of the simple and 
credulous idiosyncrasy of the narrator. To which some 
readers might reply that they would have preferred to 
collect the facts of the case from the mouth of a member of 
the Statistical Society. However, virtue is triumphant in 
the story, in spite of appearances, and in the teeth of the 
old doctor’s blundering benevolence. Atheneum. 
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THE WorKS oF HENRY FIELDING. Edited by George 
Saintsbury. Joseph Andrews, 2 volumes. Tom Jones, 
4 volumes. Amelia, 3 volumes. Jonathan Wild, 1 
volume. Miscellanies, 2 volumes. Complete in twelve 
volumes. With illustrations by Herbert Railton and E, 
J. Wheeler. 16mo, $9.00; by mail, $9.96; each, 75 
cents; by mail,83 cents. 

This new edition of Fielding satisfies, in its beginning, the 
taste of the collector of good books, the wants of the 
student, and the lesser needs of the reader for diversion’s 
sake only. The thin duodecimo volumes are agreeable to 
the eye and easy to hold, the print is handsome, and the 
illustrations in photogravure are beautiful as pictures and of 
real service as illustrations. Joseph and Fanny, Lady 
Booby and Parson Adams must surely have looked just as 
Mr. Railton and Mr. Wheeler portray them. And then Mr, 
Saintsbury is the one man of all others to edit, for new 
readers, the works of Fielding and Swift and De Foe, for 
no one now knows those great Englishmen better than he or 
writes of them so well. In his short introduction he gives 
us an entirely new idea of the author of ‘Tom Jones,” one 
much more to our liking than Scott’s or Thackeray’s, who 
both admired Fielding’s genius, yet accepted too hastily the 
slanders of his enemies and the exaggerations of smart 
writers. Richardson, from envy; Horace Walpole, from 
sheer malice, and Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, for no 
other reason, probably, than a fondness for sharp contrasts 
and strong effects, did much to give the world a false 
impression of Fielding’s character. XN. Y. Times. 
UNCLE Bos’s BaBy. An autobiography. By Wilbur 

Fisk Brown. The Seven Ages series. 300 pp. 12mo, 
paper, 45 cents; by mail, 50 cents. 

The story of the sensations of a baby from birth on up to 
the age of six. 

UNDERCURRENTS. A novel. By Richard B. Kim- 
ball, author of “ Was He Successful ?” “A Student's 
Romance,” etc. Dillingham’s Madison Square series. 
428 pp. 12mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 25 cents. 

A story of Wall Street life, published in 1861, which 
reached six editions in a year. 

WHEN WE Two ParTED. By Sarah Doudney, 
author of “A Michaelmas Daisy,’’ etc. New edition. 
I}lustrated. 477 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.26. 

Presumably it is the moral lessons which can be drawn 
from this tale of love by Sarah Doudney that cause it to be 
designated on its green and white covers as a “Story for 
Girls.” The two lovers are noble, patient, silent men. Of 
the three heroines, one is atypical noble woman; the second 
is a good girl, who does not know her own mind, and the 
third is a selfish, heartless, baffled creature, who reforms 
before she conveniently dies. The earlier days of English 
Chapel life, with its horror of the theatre and actors and the 
quiet pastoral existence of its ministers, are well portrayed 
and add a charm to an exceedingly healthy-minded novel. 

Literary World. 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


BEAUTIFUL Joe. An autobiography. By Marshall 
Saunders, author of “ My Spanish Sailor.’ With an 
introduction by Hezekiah Butterworth. Illustrated. 
I2mo, 60 cents; by mail, 73 cents. 

The story of a dog, told from various standpoints, and the 
introduction of a wide circle in the canine world. 

PAX AND CARLINO. Astory. By Ernest Beckman. 
Illustrated by Florence K. Upton, 196 jp. 12mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

See review, 

SYLVJE AND BRUNO, ConcLUDED. By Lewis Carroll. 
With forty-six illustrations by Harry Furniss. 423 pp- 
Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.25. 

See review. 

THE WAIF FROM THE Waves. A story of three 
lives, touching this world and another. By W. J. 
Knox Little. 191 pp. 12mo, 57 cents; by mail, 
66 cents. 

This story is the third in a sort of series, ‘ The Broken 
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Vow” and “The Child of Stafferton’? making the other 
two. May Durrell, who tells it, is the only daughter of Sir 
William Durrell and Lady May, whose early lives are 
recorded in “ The Child of Stafferton.” 


WorTHINGTON EDITION. 

A TALE OF WATERLOO. One of the 28th. By G. A. 
Henty, author of “ With Clive in India,” “In the 
Reign of Terror.’’ With full-page illustrations by W. 
H. Overend, and two maps. 357 pp. I2mo, 35 cents; 
by mail, 46 cents, 


By PIKE AND Dyke. A Taleof the Rise of the Lutch 
Republic. By G. A. Henty, author of “The Lion of 
St. Mark,”’ “ Bonnie Prince Charles,” etc. With full- 
page illustrations by Maynard Brown, and four maps. 
401 pp. 12mo, 35 cents; by mail, 47 cents. 

IN THE REIGN OF TERROR; THE ADVENTURES OF A 
WESTMINSTER Boy. By G. A. Henty, author of “ The 
Young Carthaginian,’ “ With Clive in India,” etc. 
With eight full page illustrations by J. Schénberg. 
349 pp. 12mo, 35 cents; by mail, 46 cents. 

THE CONGO RoveRS; A STORY OF THE SLAVE 
SquaDRON. By Harry Collingwood, author of “ The 
Pirate Island,’ “« The Rover's Secret,” etc With eight 
full-page illustrations by J. Schénberg. 382 pp. I12mo, 
35 cents; by mail, 46 cents. 

WITH CLIVE IN INDIA; OR, THE BEGINNINGS OF AN 
EmpirE. By G. A. Henty, author of “A Tale of 
Waterloo,” and “In the Reign of Terror.” With full- 
page illustrations by Gordon Browne. 398 pp. 12mo, 
35 cents, by mail, 46 cents. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A COMMENTARY ON THE WRITINGS OF HENRIK 
InseN. By Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen. 317 pp. 12mo, 
$1.50; by mail, $1.65. 

People thirsting for knowledge of the writings and the 
philosophy of the distinguished Norwegian will tind in Prof. 
Boyesen’s book a lucid and comprehensive sketch of his life 
and review of his early work, combined with critical notices 
of all his impor‘ant dramas and poems from ‘ The Comedy 
of Love” (1862) to “The Master Builder” (1892). It is 
but fair to say, also, that in no other Ibsen commentary can 
the uninformed find so clear a statement of his doings in 
these thirty pregnant years as in Frof. Boyesen’s book. But 
this was to be expected. Boyesen is a Norwegian who has 
known Ibsen well, and has long been perfectly familiar with 
the opinions and oddities of his fellow. countryman. 

Though Prof. Boyesen comes late with his installment of 
Ibsen criticism, he has taken care that his advent shall not 
go unregarded, by proclaiming theories of Ibsen and Ibsenism 
that are both new and, in the circumstances, startling. Prof. 
Boyesen’s admiration for his compatriot is strong, but not 
sufficiently strong to bind him to the man’s faults and the 
disadvantages of his doctrine. These are set forth minutely 
and logically, for, although it seems to be the settled convic- 
tion of Mr. Boyesen that no one except himself should be 
privileged to criticise Ibsen, he does not hesitate to freely 
exercise his own prerogative. N.Y. Times. 


A HANDBOOK FOR PHILADELPHIA VOTERS. Giving 
Election Districts, Qualifications of Electors, a List of 
Elective Officers, Party Rules, the Ballot Law of 1893, 
etc. Compiled by Charles A. Brinley. With letters 
from Hon. Robert E. Pattison, Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania and Hon. Edwin M. Stuart, Mayor of Philadel- 
phia and an introduction by Edmund J. James, Ph. D, 
210 pp. 12mo, 50 cents, postpaid. 

One can have only praise for the “ Handbook for Philadel- 
phia Voters.’” While mainly of service to citizens of that 
metropolis, it may profitably be consulted by any student of 
our politics, for the organization of the local Republican and 
Democratic parties is set forth officially, and resembles, of 
course, that of the same parties elsewhere. In addition to 
this feature, we choose from the table of contents a few of 
the more impoitant headings to give an idea of a work which 
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ought to be widely imitated in other states: Digest of laws 
on citizenship and naturalization, and on the qualifications of 
electors; ward boundaries and areas; list of national, state, 
county, and municipal officers and representatives for whom 
an elector in Philadelphia may vote, with calendars for 
1894-1896 ; list of important appointed officers in the state 
and municipality ; calendar of party meetings and primary 
elections ; constitution of the Municipal League; ballct and 
corrupt-practices acts; the city finances, etc.,etc. Doubtless 
this handbook will be renewed annually or at short intervals. 

N. Y. Post. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE RENAISSANCE IN ITALY. 
Taken from the work of John Addington Symonds by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Alfred Pearson. With portrait. 
335 pp- Indexed. I2mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.51. 

‘A Short History of the Renaissance in Italy,” 1aken from 
Symonds’s work by Lieutenant-Colonel A. Pearson, presents 
in one volume the principal motifs and pivotal chapters of 
the quadruple series. Naturally the generous amplitude 
of the original picture suffers by the process of condensation, 
and a great epic presentation becomes a series of sketches 
and adumbrations, like the outlines traced on a gelatine-plate 
for skeleton photography. The whole of one of the volumes 
of the larger work, for instance, is devoted to ‘‘ The Fine 
Arts’; in the present book one chapter of forty-eight pages 
reviews this immense subject, inadequately, of course, but 
in a manner sufficient to suggest to the hurried reader all the 
topics so richly discussed in the unabridged maste:piece. 
Symonds’s style is so brightly colored, so poetical, so full of 
movement and metaphor, that condensing it is like com- 
pressing a rainbow: the gorgeous Italian Renaissance 
required just such a palette and such brushes as his, to paint 
rather than describe its brilliancy. However, his closest 
friends saw no harmin making the attempt, and we possess 
one more admirable if injured work from the hand of a 
master. Critic. 


A TREATISE ON WINES. Their origin, nature and 
varieties, with practical directions for viticulture and 
vinification. By J. L. W. Thudichum, M.D. 387 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.48. 

The author having, in previous volumes on wines, given 
the subject a thoroughly exhaustive and technical treatment, 
has deemed it desirable to issue an abridged and more 
accessible work to meet the requirements of those who can 
dispense with statistical accounts and technical details. The 
present work includes chapters on the chemical constituents 
and analysis of wines, and a descriptiin of the wines of 
various parts of Europe, of Asia, Africa, America and 
Australasia, with a final chapter on the diseases of vines and 
of wines. London Bookseller. 


CIVILILATION DURING THE MIDDLE AGES. Especi- 
ally in Relation to Modern Civilization. By George 
Burton Adams. 12mo, $1.40; by mail, $2.10. 

The task Mr. Adams has chosen is to follow, step by step, 
those processes which culminated in the conditions we have 
to-day. He begins with the time “ when the barbarian 
warrior supplanted the Greek philosopher and the Roman 
statesman,’’ Where or when the first seeds of civilization 
were sown will never be discovered. We may, however, 
show how its chief elements were introduced and what were 
its progressive features. Of course it is assuming a great 
deal when we state that the facts of history are all known. 
Nevertheless, this volume does not pretend to teach or dispute 
accepted facts. What Mr. Adams wishes is to show what 
were “‘ the movement and direction of historic forces and the 
relation of the facts of history one with another.”’ 

N. ¥. Times. 

REVIEW OF THE WORLD’S RELIGIOUS CONGRESSES 
OF THE WoRLD’S CONGRESS AUXILIARY OF THE 
Wor.Lp’s COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION, CHICAGO, 1893. 
By Rev. L. P. Mercer. With portraits. Rialto series, 
334 pp. I2mo, paper, 45 cents; by mail, 50 cents 

A series of extracts, illustrated from half tone photographs, 
from the leading speeches made at the Congress of Religions. 
in Chicago, compiled by a member of the general committee 
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THE ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY. By Robert Burton. 
Edited by the Rev. A. R. Shilleto, M. A. With an 
introduction by A. H. Bullen. In three volumes. With 
portrait. 505, 302,541 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $9.40; by 
mail, $9.95. 

A reprint of the sixth edition, issued after Burton’s death, 
with the author’s corrections. The spelling has been made 
more uniform, but punctuation and capitalization has been 
retained. The editor, Mr. Shilleto, has identified nearly all 
the quotations. The introduction by Mr. A. H. Bullen has 
a sketch of Burton's life. 


THr Humor oF HO.tanp. 
introduction by A. Warner. Illustrations by Dudley 
Hardy and others. 8vo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.05. 

This is the fifth volume in the “ Humor Series’’; and, 
with the exception of the number on American humor, has 
the best defined and most strongly characterized topic in the 
series. Mr. Warner's introduction, explanatory and exposi- 
tory, is as amusing as any of the Dutch examples. He says, 
in amusing reference to the spongy land, that in its wit 

‘there is a notable lack of that dryness and terseness—that 

expressing more than the whole by means of less than the 

half—which comes out in the best Scotch anecdotes and 
sayings.’’ He adds that the Netherlander likes his fun 

“pretty obvious and not too concentrated.’ The reader 

who takes the book on these terms, knowing well what it is 

and having put mind and body in the condition of unbraced 
leisure to enjoy it, will enjoy the book well and get the fun 
out of it which is undoubtedly there. M4. Y. Jndependent. 


THE Union PaciFic Rattway. A Study in Railway 
Politics, History, and Economics. By John P. Davis, 

A. M. With maps. 247 pp. 12m09, $2.00, postpaid. 
The complete history of the Union Pacific Railway, begin- 
ning with its inception in 1832, shows how localism and 
sectionali-m defeated Congressional action from 1845 to 
1860; the action of Congress from 1861 to 1864, when the 
charter acts were signed by Lincoln; the building of the 
road, completed in 1869; the history of the Credit Mobilier ; 
the action of the Treasury Deputment; the proceedings in 
the United States Courts under the Thurman Act; and a 
discussion of the various plans proposed for the settlement of 
the question. Maps showing the various routes proposed 
and their terminals and official statistics accompany the work, 
Publishers’ Weekly. 


Translated with an 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS ANNOUNCED. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS: 
the Life and Correspondence of Rufus King. 
Hours in a Library. New and cheap edition. 
secularism : Its Progress and Morals, 
Oliver Cromwell : A History. 
A Sheif of Poems. 
The L fe and Teachings of Jesus. 
Studies in Med eval Life and Literature. 
Random Roam ngs in Time and Space. 
Tennyson: His Art, and His Relation to Modern Life. 
A Modern Wizard. 
Artin theory. 
James Henry Chapin of Connecticut. 
Piers Plowman—1363-139). 
English mysticism, 
The Best Recent Books, 
American Song. A collection of representative American Poems. 
Story of the Nations Series : 
The Story of Australasia, 
The Story of the Crusades. 
Heroes of the Nations Series : 
Cicero, and the Fall of the Roman Republic. 
Henry the Navigator. 
Life of Abraham Lincoln. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY: 
Jack Horner. A Novel, 
‘The M'stress of Beech Knoll. 
A Waif of the Plains. 
A Century of Electricity. Vol. I. New edition, with additional 
chapter, etc. 
The Physical Properties of Gases. Vol. II. 
Louis Agassiz: His Life and Correspondence. 
volumes in one. 
The Story of Margaret Kent. New edition, 
Liberal Living upon Narrow Means. 
Tales of New England. 
Life of Commodore Perry. 


His Life and Work. 
A contribution to the history of 


New edition, two 
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DODD, MEAD & COMPANY: 
Bogiand Studies. 
Courage (Vaillance.) 
Youth, Second edition. 
The Poets and Poetry of the Century. 
Intentions. New edition. 
The Journal of Martha Pintard Bayard, London, 1794-1797. 
Links in a Chain, 
The Lone House. 
Memoirs of the Duchesse de Gontaut. 

Popular and Cheap Editions of 

Opening of a Chestnut Burr, 
Barriers Burned Away. 
‘The Bow of Orange Ribbon. 
Jan Vedder’s Wife. 
Eisie Dinsmore. 
Stories of the Three Burglars. 


THE SCIENTIFIC PUBLISHING COMPANY: 

The Canadian Ice Age, being notes on the Pleistocene Geology of 
Canada, w'th especial reference to the life of the period, and its 
climatal conditions. 

An Outhne of Qualitative Analysis. 

J. 8. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY: rn 

United States Dispensatory. Seventeenth edition. 

Maj r-General Wayne and the Pennsylvania Line in the Conti- 
nental Army. 

Bill Nye’s History of the United States. 

The Principles of Strategy. 

History of the Consulate and Empire of France under Napoleon, 

Waring’s Peril, 

HARPER AND BROTHERS: 

Ora ions and Addresses of George William Curtis. 

The — Question and the Mission of the Jews. 

For Honor and Lite. 

The Expert Waitress. 
The Wee Ones of Japan. 
Our English Cousins, 

L fe’s Liule Ironies, 


Vol IIL. 
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EASTER EVEN. 
Our Church Palms are budding willow twigs. 
While Christ lay dead the widowed world 
Wore willow green for hope undone: 
Till, when bright Easter dews impearled 
The chilly burial eaith, 

All north and south, all east and west, 
Flushed rosy in the arising sun ; 
Hope laughed, and Faith resumed her rest, 

And Love remembered mirth. 


From “ Verses” by Christina G. Rossetti. 





